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THEIR REJECTED CONTRIBUTORS. 


WeE happen to have the advantage of the acquaintance 
of an editor of a London periodical, devoted, like 
our own to Literature, Science, and Arts; and he has 
favoured us with the following account of his Rejected 
Contributors. We do not apologise for this brief 
prefatory statement, since we would wish to avoid an 
imputation which must otherwise have arisen (and it 
must be confessed, not without some shadow of prob- 
ability), that they were our own rejected contributors 
whom we were making a pleasant little paper about. 
The conduct of Saturn in devouring his own progeny, 
would, indeed, compared to such an unnatural pro- 
ceeding, be paternal and exemplary. Nay, in our 
opinion, the crime could have no parallel, except in 
the case—a purely hypothetical one, of course—of a 
young lady making public all the offers which she 
has received from love-sick man, and to which she 
has returned a negative. Fortunately, however, our 
editorial friend does not seem to be dowered with 
the same delicate feelings upon this matter, since he 
begins his extremely interesting communication with 
@ sarcasm. 

‘A very great number of our rejected contributors 
have long been ardently desirous of getting into print, 
and an opportunity is now afforded of their being 
gratified. As our own columns have been hitherto 
closed to them for various reasons, which we have 
communicated by private letter, and as they seem to 
find insuperable obstacles in other channels likewise, 
their present appearance in this journal will doubtless 
be a charming surprise. A. Z., for instance, good, per- 
severing young fellow, your indomitable assiduity in 
posting manuscripts is rewarded at last. Do you 
think we do not know the whole list of periodical 
letter-boxes, the long muster-roll of magazine editors, 
whom those creased and inky papers of yours have 
visited in vain before they came to us? Or when, 
as often happens, we get them first of all, white as 
new-fallen snow, and neatly sewn together at the 
corners, do you imagine that we give credit to that 
complimentary threat of yours, that if our critical 
eye looks coldly on them, you will, out of respect to 
it, consign the rejected manuscript to the flames? 
Nay, nay; we do remember the time when we were 
ourselves contributors, and are well aware by personal 
experience how unalterable will be your own opinion 
of its merits, and what a noble contempt for us, your 
inadequate judges, you feel in the inmost depths of 
your youthful soul. 

‘With B. Y. we have even a greater sympathy, for 
she is a lady-correspondent, charming in every way, 


we are certain, and intellectual to a fault; while the 
ingenuousness with which she sends in her papers 
with the names of the offices of other journals scored 
all over them, like post-marks, and indicating all 
their journeyings as surely, is captivating indeed. 
How could we tell her, except in this indirect manner, 
that we do not consider more than one quotation from 
the French to be admissible in every three sentences 
of English, and that whole pages clean out of Mr 
Addison’s Spectator—and without any acknowledg- 
ment of the little plagiarism—are not quite what we 
or our readers desire. 

‘What a legion of lady-correspondents, by the by, 
we have! Four females for every male at the very 
least, and—dare we confess it ?—notwithstanding that 
disproportion, not more accepted manuscripts from 
the one sex than from the other! 

‘And as we have begun upon statistics, it may here 
be stated that seven out of eight, perhaps, of all 
manuscripts are rejected; while one out of eighteen, 
or so, hangs, like Mohammed's coffin, between the 
heaven of acceptance on the one hand, and the hedlus 
articulorum, the box of rejection, upon the other. 

* Ninety-nine hundredths of the poetry—a thing we 
do not profess to return to its inspired owners—goes 
(not to speak without reverence) incontinently into 
the waste-basket at our feet. O Apollo, what metres 
we do get! What rhymes! What reams of blankest 
verse !—good for nothing but to make into paper- 
pillows for the insane. What first acts of never-to- 
be-completed tragedies! What torsos of epics! What 
Lines to Blank ! What elegies! Nobody who is not an 
editor would believe what subjects will incite persons 
to write verse who have that weakness in their system, 
nor how very mild a form the unhappy distemper 
can assume! We have the neatest little pink manu- 
script in our possession at this moment, with filigree 
cardboard binding, and the following taking title: 
“ Elegy upon a Puce-coloured Cat (pet of the author- 
ess), which was drowned while angling for gudgeon, a 
fish of which it was particularly fond.” Conceive one 
hundred and forty verses upon this thrilling event 
stereotyped in our well-known periodical, and exported 
to the ends of the earth! 

‘We mistrust all elegantly got-up communications. 
Some literary gentleman, who perhaps could not 
express his own ideas very legibly, has set the idea 
afloat that no man of genius can write so as to be 
read—that is to say, except by printers’ devils, who 
can read all author-type with ease, from the bold red- 
hot poker Roman, down to the chiaro-skewero Italian, 
or shower-of-rain style ; and it is true enough that a 
neat handwriting does not very often accompany 
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good matter; but then, be it remembered, a man may 
write something exceedingly difficult to be deciphered, 
which is not necessarily worth the investigation after 
all; and to say truth, our very worst contributors are 
perhaps our very worst writers also. They dash off 
—they are kind enough to put us on our guard by 
saying so—they “dash offa few hurried thoughts in a 
leisure half-hour, which they hope and believe will 
be found very well adapted to our columns.” Their 
thoughts would give us far more trouble to properly 
express than they gave them in the thinking, while 
the arrangement of them is about as varied and as 
well linked together as a child’s daisy-chain. We 
much regret that there is no punishment for these 
offenders more severe than that of ordinary rejection. 

‘Next to these, for bad composition and inelegant 
style, are they who, on the contrary, embellish their 
papers with feats of pencraft; who depict a beautiful 
black eagle at the commencement of their high-flying 
communication, and a spilt ink-bottle, or other alle- 
gorical and pictorial finis, at the end. These persons 
may be good lithographers, draughtsmen, or civil 
engineers, perhaps; but the idea which they entertain 
of their being able to write literary papers is a mere 


monomania. Their brains are in their hands; their’ 


knowledge is at their finger-ends, but nowhere else. 
What is it to us that the most elaborate flourishes 
adorn each paragraph, and that the initial letters of 
their every chapter are a triumph of skilful penman- 
ship? What is it to the reading public, who—our 
magazine not being an illustrated one—are never even 
aware of the fact? 

* Many of our contributors rest their claims to inser- 
tion upon grounds even less reasonable than these 
pictorial ones. One has no better reason for it than 
that his article “has been lately refused by a six- 
shilling quarterly ;” another, than that he, the writer, 
is a magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant of his county ! 
A very large class request, nay, demand, acceptance 
for what they allow to be very indifferent literature, 
on account of their youth; another, on account of 
their poverty. It is, allege the former, their first 
attempt in literature; we are quite at liberty to do 
what we please in the way of alteration; money, 
even, is not so much their object—“ although, of 
course, some remuneration will be expected, since the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” &c., &c.—as publication, 
and, eventually, fame. They have no doubt in their 
own minds of obtaining this last, for “they have long 
felt a something within them which seemed to say 
*Forward;’” and instead of consulting, as they 
should have done, their medical adviser upon such an 
unpleasant phenomenon, they write to us. We have 
been ever remarkable—they are so kind as to say— 
for a distinguished courtesy, and for extending the 
hand of fellowship to dawning genius; and they 
therefore trustingly consign their first-born—which 
is not generally a very little one—to our fostering 
hands. We shall find in it, they believe, some sparks 
of genius, some gleams of humour, some outbursts of 
natural passion, not unworthy, perhaps, of names 
better known than theirs. Our attention is especially 
directed to the fourteenth line of the second page of 
the seventh chapter, and after, where Melienda defies 
the treacherous Rudolph: if it does not remind us of 
Shakspeare, they shall be, they confess, somewhat 
disappointed. They may be prejudiced, but the scene 
does certainly cause their own mind to revert invol- 
untarily to that author. Finally, their address is, 
for the present, Post-office ; through which, of course 
—and it is astonishing how keenly alive to the 


practical these young geniuses are—money-orders 
can be conveniently communicated. 

‘The subject of our poor contributors is a painful 
one. We are unable to persuade them that poverty, 
of itself, does not necessarily make them good writers ; 
and that, though it may be the characteristic, more or 
less, of many good authors, it is not the sole character- 
istic; that we had far rather send them money out 
of our own pockets than ruin our periodical by the 
insertion of third-rate matter; that such a course 
would, indeed—if they contemplate writing for us in 
future—be fatal to themselves, as killing their goose 
to obtain a single golden egg. For the most part, 
this reasoning is quite thrown away upon our 
poor contributor, and seems to him hard measure 
cruelly paid. Nevertheless, we have much power, for 
good or ill, in our hands with regard to these two 
last classes, and woe be to us if we abuse it, or, which 
is almost as bad, if we fail to use it. 

‘When we ourselves were younger than at present, 
and not We at all, but Contributors, we have experi- 
enced editorial kindnesses such as were balm to our 
wounded spirit. ‘The encouraging voice, the liberal 
hand, the valuable and gracefully offered suggestion, 
the kindly eyes reading our inmost thoughts from 
afar off, so well—we have known all these, not once 
only and in the same person, but oftentimes and in 
several. This profession of ours is sadly belied by 
the great army of rejected contributurs; for not every 
one of us can deny with that grace which robs the 
disappointment of its sting. There are, it must be 
confessed, some editors who are simply abominable 
— Wes who it is quite as well should remain for ever 
anonymous; fellows who keep the stamps, and never 
send back the articles. We hear terrible things about 
them sometimes from our confidential contributors ; 
those, for the most part, who have been admitted once 
into our columns, and are the most grateful and affec- 
tionate of all. C. X. writes to us: “ The editor of 
the Postage Stamp [new illustrated magazine, just 
started in opposition to ours] is, I am afraid, an 
unmitigated snob; he has kept two very long papers 
of mine—which I begged him in the most moving 
terms to send back if he did not want them—for 
nearly three months, although I enclosed the stamps 
for their transmission. I have written four gentle- 
manly letters to him, each requesting the favour of 
just one line in reply ; but the creature has never taken 
the slightest notice of them. What do you advise me 
to do with such a fellow as this?—P.S. I hope, by 
the by, that he is not a personal friend of yourown!” 
C. X., acting upon our advice, wrote to the pro- 
prietors of the Postage Stamp next time, instead of to 
the editor, and got his papers at once. The We in 
this instance could not have had a very nice sense of 
editorial obligation, but such examples in the case 
of respectable periodicals, we are persuaded, are 
altogether exceptional. 

‘ Again, this non-return of manuscript is almost the 
only form of annoyance editors can indulge in, while 
contributors, be it remembered, have each a quiver 
full of obnoxious weapons at their free disposal. In 
the first place, a very large number of them are per- 
petually grating upon our feelings with their allusions 
to pecuniary compensation. One would have hoped 
that persons of literary pursuits, and even in most 
cases worshippers of the immortal Muse, would 
evince some delicacy in this matter, or, at all events, 
not be rudely importunate; whereas, unhappily, the 
very contrary is the case. 

‘It would seem as though a large portion of our 
rejected contributors had been accepted in other 
places, so far as publication was concerned, but that 
that had been their sole reward. “ We understand,” 
they write, “that you give pecuniary remuneration ;” 
a plirase which has the appearance of being a “ feeler,” 
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and implies that they rather expected we didn’t. 
Some of the bolder sort offer us their valuable ser- 
vices “upon the usual terms,” or “ at your usual rate 
of remuneration ;” they are even willing to become 
regular contributors, “if our scale of payment be 
such as they have been accustomed to;” by which 
expression they imagine that they have delicately 
hinted that in thus offering their assistance, they are 
prepared to suspend their daily contributions to the 
leading articles of the Times. 

‘Our sensibilities are subject to severe shocks 
from the slavish rejected contributor in one direc- 
tion, and from the insolent rejected contributor in 
another: the former absolutely goes down upon all- 
fours, degrades himself to the level of the beasts, so 
far as literary style will permit him, and grovels at 
our editorial feet in hopes that we will be “moved 
thereby to insert his papers. He well knows, he 
says, that his works are worthless, and his ideas 
contemptible; still, if we would only be so good as 
to print them, it would be so very nice and com- 
fortable. Sometimes, when he has obtained possession 
of our name, he professes to be intimately acquainted 
with our published writings, and will quote from 
them in his letters with a suspicious frequency; or 
he has scraped acquaintance with our second-cousin’s 
aunt by marriage, and pressing that circumstance 
upon our notice, as though it conferred on him the 
rights of blood-relationship, insists upon all the 
advantages of nepotism. The fervour with which 
this species of contributor inquires after our health 
could scarcely be exceeded if he were in receipt 
—which is by no means the case—of an annuity 
dependent upon our own life. 

‘Our insolent contributor is, after his peculiar 
fashion, scarcely less objectionable: he sends a short 
paper, which he cannot think we shall be so foolish 
as to decline, upon the wonders of the sea-shore; 
he was induced to do so through reading one upon 
the same subject (we wrote it ourselves) in our last 
month’s number, which he thought inadequate and 
stupid; or, he: transmits us a circular map of the 
country ten miles around Bullock Smithy—his dwell- 
ing-place—which he requests us to lithograph and put 
in our magazine, as being a scientific novelty, and 
of the greatest public importance; or he brings a 
heavy bundle of manuscript in proprid personéd to our 
office, and announces his intention of waiting there 
until we shall have pronounced a favourable verdict 
upon the performance ; or he sends us a duplicate of 
something that he has already sent to another period- 
ical, and apologises for the confusion that ensues in 
consequence, upon the ground that “nobody could 
have expected that we should have both accepted it ;” 
or, he cunningly varies the beginnings of the said 
article, and, ostrich-like, imagines that he has thus 
escaped discovery, while the identical tail of the story 
appears in a rival journal, coincidently, or—still 
worse—appears there first, and in our own after- 
wards; or, professing originality, he translates ver- 
batim from the German, and protests upon his word 
and honour, that the thing is but an accidental 
coincidence, and that the same idea—in seven 
chapters—must have occurred to himself and to the 
Teutonic author independently. 

‘The slavish contributor, as may be expected, not 
unfrequently assumes the insolent form. Goaded to 
madness by the continuous rejection of his papers, he 
throws off upon a sudden his ill-fitting mask of 
humility, and indulges, with a vengeance, in the most 
natural and unrestrained expressions. He gives us 
what he is pleased to term “a piece of his mind;” and 
we must say, judging from that specimen, that we do 
not think highly of the remainder. A bard who had 
sent us again and again the most terrible trash, with 
a shilling volume of published crudities as well, 


was for months a humble suppliant at the editorial 
shrine; when suddenly he changed his tender appeal 
to passionate diatribe, and accused us of not only 
being fools, but knaves. “At least,” said he, “you 
might have returned my little volume, or enclosed the 
dozen stamps which represent—in your miserable 
commercial sense, that is—its value.” 

‘On another occasion, an individual represented to 
us that he possessed the highest genius, but had failed 
as yet in getting any recognition of it; that he was 
poor, and had others dependent upon him. We there- 
fore promised to do our best to serve him, in revising 
his performances. He sent us about four hundred- 
weight of manuscript, and we spent an entire day in 
endeavouring to discover one grain of merit in all 
that mountain of chaff. Failing in this, we wrote him 
a kind, but firm expostulatory letter, regretting our 
inability to help him, and pointing out that literature 
was the last path in the world which he ought to 
follow, since it must needs lead him, without the 
possibility of escape, to disappointment and sheer 
loss. By return of post, we received a furious 
invective, protesting against our arrogance and 
presumption, and perorating with as neat a posy of 
abusive and outrageous epithets as could be culled 
in Billingsgate Garden. 

‘Weare in the continual receipt of the most paternal 
advice, ourselves, with regard to the conduct of our 
magazine. We have been denominated in the same 
week ribald and exemplary; been warned against 
unseemly levity, and adjured to mix a little more 
lightness with our—doubtless, correct—information. 
Once or twice a pastoral communication has been 
received, entreating us to pay more attention to the 
health of our—the editorial—soul. 

‘Letters are now and then addressed to us which 
bear, even on their envelopes, specimens of the nature 
of the sad stuff within; blasphemous remarks enough 
to make the postman shudder are distributed outside 
like franks, and are supposed, we think, by the maniac 
who writes them—since he never prepays it—to take 
his communication free. The contents of these 
are generally a scheme for some new religion, or a 
project for running locomotives to the moon, often 
printed in three or four languages, and addressed 
magniloquently to all nations upon the terrestrial 
globe. ‘I'he promoters of these blessings to civilisa- 
tion adjure us, in bad grammar and worse spelling, 
to use our editorial efforts in their favour, threaten- 
ing, if we refuse their spiritual commands, to consign 
us to Gehenna; if their temporal, to take an early 
opportunity of “ potting” us with a revolver that has 
never yet missed its aim. At first, we were a good 
deal alarmed by this kind of missive, and were 
wont to take considerable draughts at that sherry 
which we keep in the literary pigeon-hole devoted to 
“ Miscellanies,” whenever we heard any strange step 
upon the office stairs; but we have been long con- 
vinced that these lunatic persons have all a very sane 
and healthy dread of the police. 

*We have a much greater horror of another class 
of contributor, who is, unhappily, not always a 
rejected one; these will sometimes send us a most 
amusing and striking account of the supposititious 
inhabitants of an imaginary town, with fictitious 
parson, lawyer, doctor, and their mythic female rela- 
tives complete; an epitome of life, most naturally 
imagined and described; when, lo and behold! after 
we have published it, we find the town to have a 
very real existence indeed, and to possess a matter- 
of-fact post-office, through which the most indignant 
epistles from flesh and blood, “alive and kicking” 
personages, flow ceaselessly for weeks. 

‘Or, worse still, some cause célébre is transmitted to 
us, dug to all appearance out of the law-mines of the 
past, but furbished and tricked out ingeniously so as 
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to possess a present interest ; which narrative has no 
sooner made its appearance in our columns than we 
receive an intimation from some unknown injured 
party, that we have striven to prejudice a case about 
to be brought before a law-court, have thereby 
subjected ourselves to an action for libel, and are 
requested to name our solicitor. 

*Such cases as these, however, occur but rarely ; 
or, at all events, our pleasures more than compensate 
us for our pains. Our editorial life, it cannot be 
denied, is upon the whole an easy one. The unavoid- 
able enmities which we incur with unreasonable 
people, are but few; the friendships which we make 
are many, and of the pleasantest sort, born, as they 
are, of interchange of kindly feeling, and based upon 
common sympathies and tastes. 

‘Our accepted contributors, by whom the fame and 
glory of our periodical is maintained and defended, 
are drawn from every rank and condition of man (and 
woman) ; and so are our rejected contributors. 

*The professed /itérateurs have, poor fellows, all the 
world for their rivals. Next to them, clergymen are 
certainly our most prolific contributors, and they 
write upon every subject under heaven, as well, of 
course, upon heaven itself, as it is their duty to do. 

‘Then comes the great array of briefless barristers ; 
the host of doctors in inextensive practice; with a 
fair battalion of military, and a smaller squadron of 
nautical men: the intelligent mechanic class is 
perhaps the next numerous. Then, but in far less 
numbers, persons of a very humble means, with an 
interesting life-experience, who can rarely give us 
more than a single paper; and who, encouraged by 
the success of their first attempt, become, chronic- 
ally, rejected contributors: the penultimate class 
of correspondents—numerically speaking—is that of 
government officials; and the last of all is the 
aristocracy. 

* Nevertheless, a countess supplies us with the most 
exquisite verses that we can get, one other of our 
authoresses alone excepted—who is a washerwoman. 
A nobleman gives us as lively descriptions of foreign 
travel as we can possibly obtain, and is only rivalled 
by another contributor who has had a still longer alien 
experience—as a compulsory resident in Van Die- 
men’s Land. Among such different phases of society, 
it would be strange, indeed, if we did not make 
acquaintances who ripen into friends, to whom the 
We is dropped, and the editor is lost in the man. 
We are thankful to say that such has been the 
case with us in many instances. Nay, we have often 
met with the most patient forbearance, and the very 
gentlest treatment, even from our rejected contribu- 
tors themselves. To one, who, after a very downy 
letter from us returning an article, sent us an invita- 
tion to his box for the shooting-season, we take this 
opportunity of publicly expressing the sense we 
entertain, not merely of his hospitality, but his 
magnanimity. To a whole class, in all sincerity, we 
publicly declare, as we have often affirmed privately, 
that it pains us to return their papers far more 
than it grieves them to receive them; and that we 
not only wish them well, but wish them—them and 
their papers, so that they be Rejected Contributors 
no more—far, far Letter.’ 

Thus far the London editor. What different expe- 
rience might we of the Metropolis of the North 

reveal—did we think it consistent with our dignity! 
But is it for us to speak of the hampers of wine, the 
baskets of game, the wedges of wedding-cake, the 
twenty-pound notes to be used at our discretion for 
charitable purposes! Why, our rejected contributors, 
while any hope at all remains to them, are meat and 
drink and—— But what are we saying? We have 
done—or rather the London Editor has done his worst. 
There is nothing to add except a postscript, referring 


to a private transaction, which does not concern the 
general reader : 

X.Y. is informed that the madeira is come to hand 
quite safely. The manuscript is unavoidably returned. 


HERBS—THE TRUTH ABOUT THEM. 


Cuntivation is driving away many of our favourite 
wild flowering-plants—a result to be regretted, for 
more than poetical reasons, by those who still cherish 
the faith of the old herbalists. For some long time 
past, this faith in medicinal herbs has suffered decay ; 
but lately seems to have revived, at least in certain 
places. Remnants of the old creed may still be found 
in the herbalists’ shops in several towns. We have 
noticed them especially in Derby and Manchester; 
and in the cottages of the poor, it is not uncommon 
to find, beside the Pilgrim’s Progress, a copy of twad- 
dling old Culpepper’s Herbal. We shall not endeavour 
to defend a faith that must pass away, or to screen 
lowly herbs of supposed medicinal powers from the 
cruel scrutiny of modern science. It is to be feared 
that such medicines as tansy, yarrow, and agrimony 
will have but a poor chance when tried against 
quinine. But censure and scepticism have often been 
indiscriminate, and doubt, like belief, has often arisen 
from ignorance. An examination of the supposed 
virtues of several of our indigenous plants might not 
only lead to some good practical results, but would 
also be serviceable as a’ good exercise of cautious 
scientific inquiry. 

We may invite the attention of readers to a few 
of our own observations, on the ground that we shall 
copy nothing from books, and that we shall write in 
English, laying aside all long botanical terms—in 
several instances, longer than the plants described. We 
shall tell only what we have tried, observed, or heard 
from good witnesses of the virtues of herbs. We have 
confirmed our own preference for souchong by drink- 
ing the tea brewed from ground-ivy, sweet woodruff, 
wood-betony, and many other plants recommended 
by old Gerharde and Culpepper. We know too well 
the acerbities of centaury, wormwood, and bogbean, 
and in many other instances are able to give lessons 
derived from ‘bitter experience.’ We have eaten 
dandelion salads and meat dressed with savoury, and 
unsavoury, wild pot-lherbs. More than this, we have 
made experiments on the poisons, and have tried the 
virtues of hemlock, two sorts of nightshade—the 
black and the woody—the berries of the white and 
the black briony, and the pungent root of the wild 
arum, or ‘ wake-robin.’ On these grounds, we claim 
the privilege of giving a little advice to all who care 
to know more than the colours of our flowers of the 
field. Our first dose of advice must be—never laugh 
at ignorance until you understand it. There is often 
a kernel of fact under the shell of a crude theory. 
Nothing can be easier than to explain the reputation 
once attained by many of our harmless, or slightly 
medicinal herbs. Go back to the time when these 
lowly plants—such as docks and scurvy-grass—first 
acquired their fame. Four hundred years ago—and 
the medicinal use of our field-flowers is probably as 
old—the rustic people of England were by no means 
ill fed. They had plenty of salt-beef and pork, with 
stock-fish for Lent—stock-fish, but no parsnips; 
boiled salt-beef, but no greens. At Christmas, they 
revelled in brawn and mince-pies; but even in 
summer, they had no cabbages, nor potatoes. They 
had plenty of strong ale, and loved it so well as to 
give it thirty or forty endearing names; but they had 
neither tea, nor coffee, nor cocoa. This was a strong 
and salty diet, and no doubt had a scorbutic tendency 
—hence the reputation of so many lowly herbs. To 
a gourmand who had plenty of salt-beef and pork, 


but was destitute of cabbage, any harmless green 
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plant, such as our wild mustard or ‘ cherlock,’ 
would certainly be salutary. Then, naturally enough, 
the general virtues of fresh herbs, taken in such 
circumstances, were mistaken for special; and hence 
the reputation of such plants as our common dock, 
the burdock, and the butterbur—the last-named 
frequently used in time of the plague. 

Again, in many slight cases of indisposition, what 
are our most certain means of cure? Next to fresh 
air and exercise, with light diet and the bath, we may 
name mild laxative or diaphoretic medicines; and 
these may certainly be found among our indigenous 
plants. It is highly probable that when a working- 
man, who has suffered from exposure to cold, lies by 
a day or two, and rests and promotes perspiration by 
drinking ‘ balm-tea,’ he will find the benefit of such a 
simple course of treatment. Instead of the * balm,’ 
several other herbs might be substituted with the 
same effect, or he may drink a mixture of congou 
and souchong, if he can get it. ‘If he can get it!’ 
a comfortable reader may exclaim—‘ surely every 
Englishman can get a cup of tea.” Ono! Our botan- 
ical rambles have made us acquainted with the fact, 
that even in fertile districts there are labourers who 
scarcely know the taste of tea. ‘I drink balm-tea,’ 
said a lank, bony man with whom we talked not long 
ago—‘and it is very rarely that my wife has a taste 
of shop-tea.’ The spread of gardening has superseded 
the use of wild pot-herbs, and even in rural districts 
there are probably few who could safely gather them. 
On only one occasion have we seen and tasted a 
dinner of meat served with wild pot-herbs—‘ sauce- 
alone’ and ‘cherlock,’ both belonging to the mustard 
tribe—the former tasting rather like garlic, the latter 
(the plant that makes cornfields yellow) not unplea- 
sant when tender. ‘To borrow old Culpepper’s style, 
you may use these pot-herbs with singular benefit, | 
when you can get no cabbages. 


Enough has been said to explain the general virtues 
ascribed to our native plants. In writing of their 
special virtues, we regret the necessity of hurting the | 
reputation so long enjoyed by many an old acquaint- 
ance. First, we may mention a few harmless plants 
of uncertain medicinal power, and then notice a few | 
of our more potent British herbs. 

Everybody can recognise the lip-shaped flowers of | 
mint and lavender. ‘These fragrant plants are well- | 
known types of a numerous tribe dwelling in our | 
fields and woods, all having a considerable family 
likeness in their qualities, as well as in their aspects. | 
All are harmless; several are pleasant, both to taste | 
and smell, ‘They are generally diaphoretic; that 
is to say, promote perspiration, when taken as tea. 
In these few words we condense volumes of thie 
laudation bestowed by old herbalists on many mem- 
bers of the tribe now under notice. There is, for 
example, one lowly, hardy little fellow, who runs on 
the ground all the year through, save in mid-winter, 
and may be easily known by his rounded leaves and 
bluish-purple flowers, with a not unpleasant scent. 
This is the ‘ ground-ivy,’ or ‘ Gill-go-by-ground ;’ but 
as an old favourite, he has many other names, such 
as ‘alehoof,’ ‘ catsfoot,’ and ‘turnhoof.’ In old times, 
this plant was used to flavour ale. It was commonly 
sold in the streets of London, and ought to be now, if 
a tithe of the praise bestowed upon it be true; for ‘it 
wonderfully cheereth the heart, and driveth away 
melancholy.’ In one respect it resembles the great 
medicinal agents, air, light, and water—it may be 
found almost everywhere. Let the dyspeptic, long 
in the populous city pent, take no pills, but walk to 
Hampstead or Highgate, or, turning south, to Lewis- 
ham and Brockley, and gather ground-ivy. The walk 
will do him good, and ‘ Gill-go-by-ground’ will do 
him no harm. ‘That is all we can safely say, after 


drinking several pints of British souchong, having 


= 


ground-ivy as a basis. A similar verdict must be 
passed on its relatives, ‘ wood-betony,’ the ‘ bugle,’ 
‘clary,’ and ‘ calamint.’ 

To pass to another well-known tribe, very service- 
able in the kitchen. We subscribe to the praise 
bestowed on ‘hedge-mustard’ and ‘sauce-alone,’ as 
medicines for a cough. The ‘cherlock,’ already 
mentioned, is a wholesome pot-herb. Our common 
mustard and cress, water-cresses and brooklime, 
belong to this tribe, of which no specimen is poison- 
ous, while several are very wholesome. It is worth 
knowing that, wherever you find a flower like a single 
wall-flower, or like the flower of the turnip, made of 
four petals and with six stamens—two opposite 
shorter than the others—the plant is wholesome, 
though it may be unpleasant. A knowledge of this 
little fact would have enabled seamen on long voyages 
to find on many islands, wild but wholesome greens, to 
qualify their salt junk. 

To leave the mustard tribe. The wild rose that 
makes our hedges gay is the type of many British 
plants having slight astringent properties, but by no 
means worthy of all the praises bestowed on them as 
medicinal agents. We are sorry to hurt the charac- 
ter of a lowly and rather fragrant herb, but experi- 
ence warrants us in saying that ‘agrimony’ is little 
better than a sham as a cure for the gout. It is still 
believed in by gipsies and many rustic people. 

In terms of higher respect we may speak of more 
positive agents, such as our English bitters—the cen- 
taury, the bogbean, and wormwood. That is an alpine 
species of wormwood, of which the stomachic liqueur, 
absinthe, is made. Our own plant has not such a 
pleasant bitter. 

Everybody knows the dandelion, and has seen mari- 
golds—if ‘only in mutton-broth. These common 
flowers are types of a very numerous family of plants, 
all bearing compound flowers, consisting of many 
flowerets set on a disk, and all having a considerable 
family likeness in their properties. Their taste is 
commonly warm and bitter, as may be instanced in 
tansy and chamomile. The butterbur, belonging to 
this tribe, grows commonly on the banks of rivers, 
and has a larger leaf than any other English plant, 
excepting the cultivated rhubarb. It was used—and 
probably with some good effect—as an external appli- 
cation in the time of the plague, and is strongly 
recommended by the old herbalists as a ‘great strength- 
ener of the heart and clearer of the vital spirits.’ Like 
the coltsfoot, it puts forth its flowers some time before 
its leaves appear. We can say nothing of its merits. 
Another well-known plant of the same family is the 
burdock, growing commonly on roadsides, where it 
stays as if loving the dusty highway; for we have 
often seen it skirting a road, yet never straying to 
better soil in the field beyond the hedge. It is the 
plant from which boys pluck the burs that stick so 
well to the traveller’s coat. We have known a rustic 
medical botanist who used no other remedy than a 
strong decoction of the burdock. ‘One glass,’ said he, 
‘is tonic; two are diaphoretic; three, emetic; and 
four’—we forget what fonr would do. We tried it, 
and found it nauseously bitter, with no better effects 
than might have followed a dose of chamomile tea. 

To turn to plants of more formidable qualities. The 
nightshades have an alarming name, and are regarded 
with great suspicion, mainly owing to the very bad 
character of one member of the family—the deadly 
nightshade or belladonna. This is the plant possessing 
the property of causing a fixed dilation of the pupil of 
the eye, and for this reason it is employed in surgery. 
Very few persons have ever seen the belladonna, 
marked by its bell-shaped flowers and jet-black 
berries, like small cherries. The plant commonly 
mistaken for deadly nightshade is, in fact, the woody 
nightshade, or ‘bitter-sweet,’ very commonly found 
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trailing along the hedges in many localities. Its 
flowers are dark blue or purple, with a prominent 
centre of bright yellow. ‘Though we would caution 
the inquirer against tampering with any nightshade, 
it is only fair to say that our own experiments with 
this species have by no means convinced us that 
it is noxious. The black nightshade common in 
neglected gardens, ought to be well known, as children 
might eat its berries. The leaf may be popularly 
described as like that of the alder; and the white 
flowers, of four small petals, with a yellow centre, are 
followed by pendulous green berries. We have known 
a case of frequent eating of these berries without any 
bad result; but let this fact lead to no rash experi- 
ment. Describing this plant, old Culpepper for once 
writes sensibly. ‘Have a care,’ says he, ‘you mistake 
not the deadly nightshade for this; if you know it not, 
you may let them both alone, and you will take no 
harm.’ 


Two of our most common poisonous plants are the 
brionies, white and black—the white belonging to 
the gourd tribe; the black, our only English repre- 
sentative of the yam. The roots of both are so large 
and sappy that we might wish, in a time of potato- 
failure, they could be made edible; but this, we fear, 
is a far-off result of culture, though we have great 
faith in its power over plants in some degree poisonous. 
As the result of our experiments on the two brionies 
—or rather of their experiments upon us—we must 
say again, with Culpepper, ‘you may let them both 
alone, and you will take no harm.’ With great 
suspicion and caution, every student who would 
extend our knowledge of medical botany must ap- 
proach all plants having their flower-stalks arranged 
as the stretchers of an umbrella. Of this extensive 
order—very difficult to be known thoroughly—the 
hemlock is the most notable type. We have tried it, 
but will say no more of it than that it is a valuable 
medicine when employed by skilful hands. A soli- 
tary plant, having no British relatives, is the arum 
or ‘cuckoo-pint,’ well known to children as ‘lords and 
ladies.’ It appears early in the spring, with very 


glossy dark-green leaves, and its root, about the size | 


of a small potato, contains a nutritive starch mixed 
with the volatile acrid juice that makes the whole 
plant poisonous. Tragus, an old herbalist, coolly 
recommends you to take, occasionally, a dram of the 
fresh root; but we earnestly say, do nothing of the 
kind. The effect of a mere taste on the mouth and 
throat is something like Cayenne pepper mixed with 
strong ammonia, and a fair quantity of fine needles. 
Yet, when the acrid juice is dried away, we can make 
a wholesome biscuit of the starch in the root. We 
must pass undescribed the beautiful foxglove and all 
the lowlier plants of its tribe, and must leave under a 
general suspicion all the flowers really like butter- 
cups—that is, having the same arrangement of petals 
and stamens ; but it is fair to say that while so many 
plants in our fields and hedgerows are labelled noxious, 
a more dangerous plant, of the buttercup tribe, holds a 
respectable position in society with roses and gerani- 
ums in our gardens. This is the terrible monkshood, 
without question the most acrid and dangerous of all 
our British plants. We would advise all who grow 
flowers and esculent vegetables in the same garden to 
extirpate this flower, easily known by its uppermost 
petal of lurid blue, brought over the lower petals in 
the shape of a cowl or helmet. 

The result of all our experience must fail to please 
the enthusiastic amateur herbalist; for we divide 
British plants, with regard to their medicinal proper- 
ties, into two classes. —the first, harmless, and almost or 
quite useless; the second, potent and dangerous. Our 
harmless friends must not be trusted in any case of 


serious illness, and their powerful neighbours are too’ 


violent to be handled by amateur practitioners. We 


trust, therefore, the tendency of this paper will be to 
destroy the popular faith in Culpepper and his school. 
A little has been said in favour of the several tribes 
represented by the well-known herbs, mint, wild 
mustard, and wormwood; while, on the other side, we 
have pointed out the dangerous tribes instanced in the 
nightshades, the brionies, arum, hemlock, and fox- 
glove. Here our medical British botany ends. 

But if we cannot encourage the student to go in 
search of medicines into the woods and on the hills, 
still let him go, and he may find something better 
than medicine—the art of living without it. And 
the study of our wild-flowers may be commended, not 
only as wholesome exercise, but as an admirable 
training of correct observation and memory. Our 
first duty, with regard to mental culture, is to 
observe and know the facts around us. After this we 
may imagine more than we know—that is poetry; 
and lastly, we may endeavour to find general rules 
under which all our knowledge may be reduced— 
that is philosophy. Now, too many young minds 
begin and end with imagination; and for these the 
study of any science is a good discipline, while botany 
may be especially commended; for while it will 
sharpen their talents for observation, it will by no 
means depress any true poetical powers they may 
possess. On the contrary, the study of our wild- 
flowers, and of the soils and locolities where they 
grow, may supply true and lively imagery to the 
poet and the painter. Of all our poets, how few have 
proved themselves true observers of nature! With 
regard to their treatment of the flowers of the field, 


| we can mention with special commendation only three 


—how unlike in other respects !—Clare ; Crabbe, who 
gives so well the flora of the oozy salt-marshes; and 
Tennyson, who notices how ‘ witch-elms’ counter- 
change the floor of a lawn ‘with dusk and bright,’ 
who speaks of ‘blasts that blow the poplar white,’ 
and, in short, always gives proof of a keen observa- 
tion of air and sky, and woods and meadows. To 
turn to the painters, the flowers of the field have 
many complaints to make. Why should a painter 
of English landscape trouble himself to invent some 
fantastic climbing-plant, when we have, ready made 
for him, such a beanty as the lusty, black briony, 
rampant in our hedges? What can be more beauti- 
ful than its intense green glossy leaves in summer, 
or its hanging clusters of bright ruddy coral, mingled 
with green berries, among the feathers of the clematis 
in autumn? Go to the woods and hedges, painters! 
Without a word to depreciate the ideal, surely the 
real is one element even in the highest art; and 
when the real is beautiful, let it be truly copied. 
We have no patience with the designers of unreal 
patterns that make our papered walls and our dra- 
peries ridiculous with all kinds of impossible and 
nonsensical plants that never were and never will be 
created, while the living beauties of our woodlands 
are neglected. We have seen groups of gipsies in 
many paintings, but rarely or never have we seen 
a gipsy encampment under a true English hedge, 
painted in all its summer luxuriance. We will 
venture to say that such queries as, ‘What plants 
are most commonly found by a hedge in one of our 
midland limestone counties ?’ or, ‘What are the cha- 
racteristic flowers found, in June, in a ravine of the 
mountain limestone—in Yorkshire, for example?’ 
would puzzle too many of our landscape-painters. 
Hence we find, in sunny, luxuriant meadows—of the 
painter’s world—flowers and leaves that rather love 
the dusk side of the wood or the cleft of the rock. 
Or if we find such a charming flower as the small 
centaury, truly located in some woodland glade, it is 
probable that all its pink blossoms are as wide-awake 
as daisies, while the sky is so cloudy, that the light- 
loving flower would, in fact, never open its petals at 
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such a time; or we find, in the same world of dreams, 
luxuriant trees growing on rounded, chalky downs, 
where they do not grow; or streams rippling in 
hollows and valleys of the chalk, where dryness and 
short grass would be characteristic; or grand scars 
and chasms in rocks of a structure not liable to such 
fissures; or growing beside rifted gray rocks that 
would indicate ‘the great scar limestone,’ fine elms 
and poplars that should rather be flourishing on our 
midland clays and limestones, beside the lazily wind- 
ing Ouse, with all its white water-lilies. All these 
errors might be corrected by an occasional botanical 
ramble. 

Having said enough to abate the ancient reputation 
of wild-flowers, regarded as medicinal agents, we would 
gladly make amends by re¢ommending them to all 
who love beauty. We believe, with the hefbalists, 
that many of their simples will ‘expel melancholy’ 
—a disease that seems to have been very prevalent 
in old Gerharde’s times; but we differ as to the modus 
operandi. Go find them; learn to recognise them, 
draw and paint them. ‘This will be better than using 
them in the form of an electuary or decoction. Not 
long ago, we were talking with a rural herbalist— 
a little withered old man, with a boundless faith in 
the virtues of ‘mugwort’ and ‘the melancholy thistle.’ 
We had expressed our doubts of such remedies for the 
spleen and the headache. ‘If these herbs are not 
good for man,’ said he, ‘why were they made?’ 
* They were made to be studied and painted,’ said we, 
leaving the profound disciple of Culpepper astonished 
by our simple and childlike creed. 

A few words more to end this gossip. Let us 
appease the fears of the tyro who has opened a 
botanical book, and has been frightened by some such 
word as monochlamydee. A fair knowledge of our 
wild plants may be had without remembering all the 
hard long names so incongruously married to pretty 
flowers. Let not the tyro imagine that every flower 
with its long label must be learned separately. You 
find a lowly plant—the cuckoo-flower, or ladies’ 
emock, of four petals and six stamens (the tiny 
threads or filaments in the centre)—of the latter, two 
opposite each other are shorter than the rest. This 
is a type of the tribe called, in plain English, cross- 
shaped, on account of the arrangement of the four 
petals. Now, to remember this may seem trouble 
enough for the sake of an introduction to one little 
flower with blushing white petals; but—mark this, 
tyro—you have already learned to recognise not only 
the cuckoo-flower that blows in May, but also a whole 
numerous and very important tribe of plants distri- 
buted over the world. And, in a few words more, 
you may learn something of their properties. They 
are all in some degree like mustard and water-cresses 
—ali harmless, though often pungent to the taste, in 
many instances medicinal, and supplying, by culture, 
not a few of our best esculent vegetables. Is not this 
a rapid mode of learning? You can already gather 
safely a wild salad in any part of the world. Now, 
to use long words, this is a first lesson, short and 
easy enough, in ‘descriptive, medical, and economical 
botany.’ Will youtake another? Then pull a butter- 
cup. Count its petals—the yellow varnished leaflets 
that make the flower—and mark the arrangement of 
the sepals—the green leaflets just under tlie petals. 
Notice now the numerous stamens rising from the 
disk or centre. You may suspect as poisonous, though 
pretty, every flower made like that buttercup. But you 
may say with some reason, ‘the apple-blossom is in 
several respects, though not in colour, like the butter- 
cup and the anemone.’ Yes; but notice again that 
the numerous stamens of the buttercup rise from the 
centre or disk. To prove it, pull away all the other 
parts of the flower. You have left the stamens all 
standing. Now try to do that with the apple-blossom, 


or with any flower really like the apple-blossom. You 
cannot. ‘Thus easily you have learned to make a 
clear distinction between two extensive orders of 
plants—one poisonous, while the other supplies apples, 
pears, and innumerable wholesome and delicious 
fruits. This, it must be confessed, is a rapid way 
of learning botany; and instances of such facility 
might be multiplied. You may easily acquire, during 
a summer afternoon’s ramble, the names and chief 
characteristics of a dozen or more plants of the mint 
tribe, for example. Then be no longer contented to look 
with a vague, unintelligent eye on the flowers of the 
field, or to call the distinct beauties of a hundred old 
families all by one name—weeds. Surely there is 
some meaning in the faithful plants that, century 
after century, while our garden-flowers come and 
go like our fashions, return with every spring and 
summer, and change not while empires pass away. 
They belong to the great system of life of which we 
are but parts, and they contribute to and share in 
the welfare and the glory of the whole. As a German 
poet says: 
Over the thirsting blade of grass 
Hang the dark rain-clouds, and the rivers flow, 
Yea—to refresh it—seas their billows roll. 


So from prosaic old Culpepper, with all his sirups 

and decoctions ‘to purge melancholy,’ we have wan- 

dered to poetry, of which the dry old herbalist never 

dreamed ; and this may warn us that we have rambled, 

raf _ present, far enough among the flowers of the 
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POUDRE ROSE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
Ill. 


Towarps evening on the same day, and whilst 
Adrienne was still in a manner stunned by the 
suddenness and magnitude of the event which had 
changed the aspect of her life, she received a message 
from the Abbé Morlaix, requesting to see her imme- 
diately, and alone. She obeyed the summons, and 
divined its meaning the moment she was in the abbé’s 
presence. He wore his priest’s stole; and a velvet 
cushion had been placed beside his chair. ‘I have 
sent for you, Adrienne Beaudésert,’ said he, ‘ on this 
day in which He, in whose hands are the issues of life 
and death, has visited this house with such sudden > 
judgment, in the hope, the confidence, that at such a 
solemn moment you will not refuse or delay to lay 
bare your whole heart to God.’ 

The abbé’s words and tone wounded the suscepti- 
bility of the young girl, who, with the hauteur inspired 
by conscious purity and innocence, answered tliat she 
had no present intention of placing herself under 
Monsieur l’'Abbé Morlaix’s spiritual superintendence. 
The abbé was enraged beyond all bounds by such 
a reply, and in the first movement of his anger, gave 
partial vent to the dreadful suspicions that had arisen 
in his mind. Mademoiselle Beaudésert only appeared 
to comprehend in his angry, menacing language and 
reproach, that she rejoiced at the death of Madame de 
Vautpré ; and even that was too much for her shaken 
strength; and again losing consciousness, as in the 
morning, she would have fallen on the floor but for 
the dismayed and bewildered abbé. Directly assist- 
ance came, M. Morlaix left the room, and soon after- 
wards the chateau, to seek counsel as to what course, 
under the circumstances, he was bound to pursue. 

Whatever that counsel may have been, remained 
unknown to those whom it must have chiefly con- 
cerned, since it was not, visibly at least, developed in 
action. The routine of the chateau went on as usual; 
and on the appointed day, the corpse of Madame la 
Baronne de Vautpré was borne in state to the vaults 
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of the Church of the Assumption, to be laid by the 
side of that of her nephew. ‘The funeral display was 
yet more splendid—the catafalque more gorgeously 
emblematic of the dignity that lay rotting beneath its 
imposing upholstery, the crowd more dense, the oration 
more effective than on the former occasion; albeit 
the essentials of the show were identically the same 
in both cases: the same catafalque, only more splen- 
didly bedizened ; the same crowd in larger numbers ; 
the same oration from the same text, ‘ Whoso 
breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite him ;’ skilfully 
amplified to include certain special admonitions, 
which found their way to at least one conscience, 
if it might be fairly so inferred from the convulsive 
sobbing of, ostensibly, the chief mourner amongst 
that throng of seeming mourners! ‘The spec- 
tators whispered to each other that Mademoiselle 
Beaudésert was more violently affected than at her 
father’s funeral ; and some others of the more observ- 
ing sort noticed that Jules Delpech, present with his 
son Paul, was again recognised by Madame de 
Vautpré’s grand-niece, as she left the church; but this 
time with a start, shudder, a crimson suffusion of 
face and neck, rendered more striking by the in- 
stantly recurring paleness. What might that mean, 
coupled with the flashing looks interchanged by the 
father and son? A question that which Adrienne 
Beaudésert herself could not have answered, had she 
chosen to do so, except by saying, that since the death 
of Madame de Vautpré, immediately after drinking the 
chocolate in which poudre rosé had been mixed, the 
idea of the men who had provided her with the unholy 
drug—it was Paul Delpech who was in waiting for 
her with the sealed packet at the second interview, 
Mademoiselle Beaudésert being accompanied by 
Lisette Meudon—had been associated in her mind 
with images of death and sin! Lisette Meudon 
could have given a more plausible solution of the 
seeming mystery—namely, the conflict in made- 
moiselle’s mind of pride and high station, with the 
suggestions of a romantic attachment to handsome 
Paul Delpech ; and Lisette, a young woman of strong 
feeling, though lax in principle, would not have hesi- 
tated to give up the money recompense she was to 
receive of the Delpechs, were not her marriage with 
the amiable son of miserly old Simonet dependent 
thereon, if she might thereby have assisted in break- 
ing the ignoble fetters in which a vagrant fancy, 
helped by cunning arts, had bound her gentle-minded 
mistress. But, alas! Lisette Meudon, keen and wary 
as she deemed herself, had been as fatally duped by 
those cunning arts as Adrienne Beaudésert herself. 
So at least confidently calculated the two Delpechs. 
The death-rites duly celebrated, the affairs of life 
regained regard and prominence; and it was found 
that the large possessions of Madame la Baronne de 
Vautpré were secured to Adrienne Beaudésert, 
clogged by one condition only, that whosoever she 
married was to assume the name of Beaudésert; and 
it was also provided that during Adrienne’s minority, 
Cardinal Retz and the Abbé Morlaix were to have a 
certain control over her expenditure—M. Morlaix to 
reside of right during that period at the Chateau 


d’Em, and to receive for life the same honoraires as- 


had been paid him by the testatrix. The instruments 
by which the property was thus devolved had been 
executed only about three months previously. 

The brilliant future that had so long eluded the 
grasp and mocked the hopes of Madame Beandésert 
was at last more than realised, to her exuberant 
delight, unbounded exultation; and it was not very 
long before the dark, fitful fancies that haunted the 
imagination of mademoiselle, her daughter, were 
chased away, or superseded by the excitement 
attendant upon the novel and dazzling position to 
which Madame la Baronne’s death had raised her. 


The Abbé Morlaix, who kept himself very secluded, 
rarely interfered with the management of affairs; and 
Adrienne, with her prouder, more elated mother and 
sister, seemed never weary in realising to themselves, 
in a thousand ways, the intoxicating possession of 
riches, power, social supremacy. It was the acted 
fable, so far, of the beggar on horseback, with the catas- 
trophe of the dizzying ride to come. 

After three months’ enjoyment of home splendours, 
however, ennui began to arise, and a lengthened tour 
~~ projected by the ladies, through Switzerland and 

y 


During those three months, the Delpechs had made 
no demonstration whatever. The father’s timidity 
of temperament had operated to suspend the blow, 
the possible recoil of which might bring about his 
own destruction. Might—yes; but not if his brain 
retained its mastering, guiding power. After all, 
nothing could be wanting to insure success, but 
Paudace, et encore de V'audace. 

* Sacre blea—yes; we know that very well,’ sullenly 
exclaimed Paul, who had heard that soliloquy, or one 
very like it, a hundred times before ; ‘but when the 
moment of action arrives, your heart is to be found in 
your shoes, if anywhere. It was worth while, truly, 
to venture so far, only to stop short when the prize 
was in sight—within hand-clutch, as you well know! 
Not long to remain so,’ added the yeung man bitterly, 
‘for it is quite certain the Beaudéserts leave France 
for one, perhaps two years ; but whether one or two, 
mademoiselle will not return, we may fully assure 
ourselves, says Lisette Meudon—the confiding simple- 
ton she is, or, more correctly, has been.’ 

‘You have seen Lisette Meudon ?’ 

‘I have seen Lisette Meudon, who, through me, 
returns the three Napoleons you once lent her, with 
her compliments, and a polite intimation that, for 
the future, she must decline the honour of our 
acquaintance.’ 

‘The insolent baggage 

‘That polite and peremptory intimation,’ continued 
Paul, ‘did not prevent her from condoling with me 
upon the sad blight to my hopes caused by the discovery 
that Mademoiselle Beaudésert cares no more for my 
fascinating self than for any other of the country 
clods upon which the light of her countenance may 
have occasionally fallen.’ 

‘And what, pray, may be the meaning of all that 
insolence ?” 

‘The meaning is plain enough: la demoiselle 
Meudon, thanks to the powerful interposition of her 
mistress, will be Madame Claude Simonet in a day or 
two; elevated, therefore, above our position in life— 
and, cent diables! that is true, too,’ added Paul 
Delpech, with an explosion of savage temper. 

‘True! Surely, Paul’ 

‘True—yes, certainly it is true,’ interrupted the 
son, with a heat inflamed by the liquor he had been 
drinking, ‘ but it shall not be for long. Hear, now, 
my unalterable resolve, if you please, sir. Having 
striven so far, having sunk so deep, I at least will 
not hesitate at the final leap or plunge; and since 
you will not evoke the power you have acquired 
over Adrienne Beaudésert, I will do so myself; and 
but a few hours shall have passed before that young 
lady is made to thoroughly understand that the 
sole choice left her is between marriage with Paul 
—! and public exposure, followed by shameful 
death !’ 

‘You would fail, Paul—utterly fail,’ trembled from 
the ashen lips of Jules Delpech. ‘I—I, since you 
are so resolved, will set about the—the business at 
once—by letter first—obscure, preparatory hints, 
awakening preludes to the else overwhelming thunder- 
burst. Don’t you think it will be best so, Paul?’ 

* As you please; only, if possible, get rid of your 
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coward fears. A bold, determined throw must win; 
but a shaking hand will lose both fortune and fair 
lady, skilfully as the dice have been loaded.’ 

Thus urged, Jules Delpech managed to screw his 
courage to the sticking-place; and Mademoiselle 
Beaudésert, whilst busied with preparations for the 
impending journey, was surprised and startled at 
receiving several brief notes—not disrespectfully 
phrased, but indirectly menacing in tone, subscribed 
D. ‘D!’ thought Adrienne—a child disporting itself 
in a parterre of gorgeous flowers, from amidst which 
a serpent suddenly uprears its flaming crest, delaying 
only to strike—‘ D! that must mean Delpech. What 
can he require of me? What shall I do?’ 

It was difficult to say. Lisette was unfortunately 
absent—just set off upon a wedding-trip to her 
relatives in Paris; and after considerable hesitation, 
arising from an unacknowledged dread lest the vague, 
shadowy terrors which the letters had excited in her 
own mind, should, were those letters submitted to the 
clearer, stronger vision of others, assume tangible 
shape and substance, Adrienne Beaudésert determined 
upon shewing them to her mother and sister. 

‘How absurdly nervous you are, Adrienne,’ said 
Madame Beaudésert, after running them over. ‘ ‘The 
man of whom you, silly goose, obtained that precious 
poudre rosé, wants to be handsomely paid for his 
nostrum ; but, from a wholesome dread of the law, 
does not choose to distinctly specify the nature of his 
demand. Voild tout, chére fille.’ 

*I hope so,’ said Adrienne, only partly reas- 
sured; ‘and yet, would that Lisette were here; she 
should go and conclude the affair at once.” Madame 
Beaudésert remarked that Lisette would be back 
again in quite sufficient time to attend to such a 
bagatelle; and changed the conversation to other 
topics. 

Not, unhappy maiden, not to be so concluded 
even by clever and zealous Lisette, as the following 
note, received the next day, too plainly shewed: 
* Mademoiselle Beaudésert, I have already sent you 
three letters, which, though only signed by the initial 
letter of my surname, must have been perfectly 
intelligible to you, requesting an interview at an 
address enclosed. Has the elevation to which made- 
moiselle has been so suddenly raised, precisely eight 
days after her interesting conference with me, seven after 
that with my son, turned her brain, blinding her to the 
fatal consequences of a refusal to reward, in the only 
manner reward is possible, the love, the devotion— 
at what cost evinced Mademoiselle Beaudésert too 
well knows—of that son? I demand, then, for the 
last time, a strictly private interview with Made- 
moiselle Beaudésert, to take place within the next 
twenty-four hours.—JuLres DELPECH.’ 

*What, maman—what mean those wild looks, this 
pale face?’ gasped Adrienne, as her mother, having 
glanced over the letter, stood transfixed as by the 
stroke of a dagger. ‘Speak, or I’—— 

‘My child—my precious innocent child,’ inter- 
rupted the mother, clasping, straining Adrienne in 
her embrace, with terrified, convulsive tenderness; 
*T see it, understand it all now. The villain of whom 
you had the—the poudre rosé, means, O God !—means 
to assert that you—you, beloved Adrienne—you, sweet, 
sinless child—knowingly obtained—obtained, under 
the pretence of poudre rosé, a drug of him to—to—— 
O Father in heaven, can such things be?’ 

‘What things?’ exclaimed Clarisse. ‘ Speak, 
mother. You are killing Adrienne.’ 

‘That—that Adrienne obtained a drug of him—to 
—to shorten the life of Madame de Vautpré.’ 

With those words, the flame-crested serpent leaped 
at Adrienne’s throat, and life for a time forsook her. 
It was long before the distracted mother and sister 
could recall her to consciousness, and to what con- 


sciousness, when successful? What else but this, 
that she, Adrienne Beaudésert, was the murderess of 
her relative and benefactress—in fact, though not, 
blessed be God, in purpose—that she held her life, 
and (minor, but still bitter consequence), the splen- 
did position which had so lifted her up with pride, 
at the mercy of a miscreant whose forbearance 
could only be purchased, it seemed, by the abhorred 
pollution of a marriage. But no; she would die a 
thousand deaths first ! 

For all this, however, before the expiration of the 
stipulated twenty-four hours, a message reached 
Delpech to the effect that Mademoiselle Beaudésert 
wished to see him early in the forenoon of the morrow 
at the Chateau d’Em. 

The hoary-headed conspirator did not fail to attend 
at the time appointed, sprucely attired, and pre- 
pared with a number of carefully conned phrases in 
deprecation of the outburst of wrathful terror with 
which he expected to be assailed if the young lady or 
her mother had fathomed, and he could hardly believe 
they had not fathomed, the true purport of his 
menacing letters. ‘ But the first flash of the tempest 
over,’ argued Jules Delpech, ‘the stern necessity of 
the ’—— 

The current of his thoughts was checked, and he 
himself staggered back in dismay from before the 
apparition, as it were, of Adrienne Beaudésert, who, 
with her face the colour of the loose white morning 
robe she wore, her hair in disorder, her eyes flaming 
with insane excitement, came swiftly towards him 
from a door which silently closed after her, grasped 
his arm, and whilst perusing his countenance with 
intensest scrutiny, said, in low, rapid, earnest accents: 

‘I have consented to see you, sir, not to defy, to 
curse you—human maledictions could not reach fiend- 
nature such as yours—but to say this: your object 
in inventing the horrible lie !—yes, lie, lie, lie! with 
which you have sought to stab my life, is, must be, 
money. Well, confess that it is a lie; give me proof, 
easy for you, that it is one; proof that Madame de 
Vautpré died—as she did die—a natural death, and I 
will secure to you the half of all I possess! The half, 
did I say? All, all, will I give in exchange for 
unstained life—in redemption of my else lost soul!’ 

Adrienne’s voice ceased, not so the fierce inquisi- 
tion of her eyes; and Jules Delpech, amazed and 
shaken by the wild distraction of her speech and 
aspect, could with difficulty stammer out, in low, 
husky under-tones, that Mademoiselle’s own words 
betrayed a knowledge complete as his own—though 
not so much as hinted at in his letters of—of—the 
cause of Madame de Vautpré’s death—of what the 
pretended poudre rosé really was. 

As these words, slowly distilling from the man’s 
poison-lips, fell upon Adrienne’s ear, her erect, rigid 
form seemed to collapse, and presently tossing her 
arms distractedly in the air, she turned away with a 
scream of terror, made as if to flee from Delpech’s 
presence, and was received in the embrace of her 
mother, who, with Clarisse, had been a trembling 
listener close without the door. Delpech, quite 
satisfied with his progress so far, now hastened 
to be gone, first, however, muttering to Madame 
Beaudésert, that such violence and agitation were 
absurd, uncalled for, as the profoundest secrecy 
would of course be observed—at all events, till 
a definite understanding was arrived at; and that 
there was not perhaps one great family in all 
France whose private archives, if brought to light, 
would not reveal secrets of a similar kind. 

Mademoiselle Beaudésert did not leave her bed for 
many days after this; and Delpech’s negotiation with 
the wretched family at the chateau—M. Morlaix, 
as it happened, was, fortunately or unfortunately, 
absent in Paris—was carried on through her mother. 
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The substantive position of the two parties, the 
Delpechs and Beaudéserts, was set forth by Jules 
Delpech at those interviews, with a quiet coolness, 
derived from the poor lady’s panic-fears, that looked 
courageous, bold-faced ruffianism. 

Madame Beaudésert has since frequently declared, 
that whilst listening to Delpech’s atrocious talk, she 
felt as in the actual presence of a fiend from the 
bottomless pit, specially commissioned to achieve 
the perdition, body and soul, of herself and children! 
Once or twice, indeed, the thought, piercing with 
momentary light the thick darkness, glanced across 
her mind, that it was surely impossible a man, 
however reckless, who had really committed the 
dread crime of murder, could speak of it with that 
calm cynicism, prate so glibly of the awful penalty 
he by his own shewing—if that shewing were true— 
had primarily incurred. But how to act upon that 
blessed hope? Write to already deeply prejudiced 
M. Morlaix, entreating his immediate return, and, 
upon his arrival, take counsel of his judgment, his 
knowledge of the ways of men, and, all too late, find 
Delpech’s assertions confirmed! Impossible—utterly 
impossible to incur that tremendous risk—to desper- 
ately stake character, life, the innocent life of her 
child, upon that fearful issue! 

Finally, for the suggestions of unreasoning fear 
prevailed, and Adrienne Beaudésert was at last 
subdued—terrorised into consenting to a compromise, 
by which it was settled that the civil and legally 
binding form of marriage was to be gone through by 
her and Paul Delpech—the blessing of the Church, 
unessential to the validity of the contract, she would 
not ask for such constrained, unnatural vows—imme- 
diately after which, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of a solemn instrument subscribed and attested 
beforehand, the nominal wife and husband were to 
separate and remain strangers to each other for ever. 
Adrienne—till such time as arrangements could be 
made, without attracting too much public attention, 
for her seclusion for life in a convent—to inhabit 
with her relatives one wing of the chiteau—the 
Delpechs the other; and the disposition of the pro- 
perty was settled by the same document, which Jules 
Delpech drew up in imposing wordy form. It was 
formally executed, and the civil marriage, it was 
agreed, should take place on that day s’ennight. 

In the meantime, it had been industriously set 
about, that the seclusion of Mademoiselle Beaud¢sert, 
the anxiety and consternation observable in the 
demeanour of her mother and sister, were caused 
by the thwarted but obstinate determination of the 
young lady to wed one so far beneath her in station 
as Paul Delpech, with whom, it was asserted, she 
had all along been upon terms of secret lover- 
intimacy—one note addressed by her to the young 
man, appointing a private interview, had been seen 
by Madame Sabin, a most respectable person, well 
acquainted with her handwriting ; and her impulsive, 
affectionate recognition of the elder Delpech amidst 
the crowd in the Church of the Assumption at her 
father’s funeral, was cited as corroborative proof, if 
any were wanting, of the early, deep-rooted attach- 
ment which had gained strength and intensity with 
every day of her life! Scarcely anything else would, 
one may be sure, be talked of or written about by 
the gossips in the vicinage of the Chateau d’Em; 
and it thus fell out that Madame Claude Simonet, or 
Lisette, as I may continue to call her, heard, in Paris, 
of the astounding marriage on the very day the same 
intelligence reached M. Morlaix; the immediate result 
being, that Lisette and her husband and the abbé met 
a few hours afterwards at the bureau of the Lyon 
diligence, and were fellow, and exceedingly communi- 
cative, passengers during the journey homewards. 

Instantly upon reaching the Chateau d’Em, M. 


Morlaix demanded an audience of Mademoiselle 


Beaudésert. It was peremptorily refused, in accord- 
ance with an understanding come to with the Delpechs; 
and the half-demented abbé could only extract from 
Madame and Clarisse Beandésert that Adrienne was 
determined upon the marriage, and would not suffer 
herself to be importuned upon the subject. M. 
Morlaix had next recourse to the lawyers, with equally 
disheartening result—the mother’s consent, he was 
informed, being quite sufficient authorisation of her 
daughter’s marriage, however ‘opposed to it the 
trustees of the De Vautpré property during Made- 
moiselle Beaudésert’s nonage might be. Lisette was 
equally, and from the same cause, unsuccessful in her 
efforts to obtain speech of her former mistress, and 
much more ferociously enraged thereat. But what to 
the purpose could be effected even by her sharp eyes 
and sharper tongue? she not knowing, not being able 
even to guess at the true motives prompting Mademoi- 
selle Beaudésert’s consent to such a marriage. She, 
however, quickly undeceived good Madame Sabin, 
wife of the medical gentleman who attended Madame 
de Vautpré in her last illness, as to the note supposed 
to have been addressed to Paul Delpech by Adrienne 
Beaudésert, confessing with shame and ceaseless 
iteration, that that was her own scheming handiwork. 
Lisette, moreover, loudly proclaimed her determina- 
tion to be present, plait 4 Dien, at the Hétel de Ville, 
and have some conversation with mademoiselle before 
the abominable ceremony was proceeded with. 

The affair wore the same menacing aspect on the 
afternoon of the day preceding that which was-to 
witness the successful consummation of the Delpech 
conspiracy. It was the month of September, and 
growing so dark that Adrienne Beaudésert, still 
prostrate as well in body as in mind, could no longer 
read the accord that, as already stated, had been 
drawn up and signed by the contracting ‘parties, and 
which she had been perusing and reperusing, in order 
to more completely satisfy herself that its clauses 
had been so plainly framed that there could be no 
after-denial of their true purport and meaning. 
Madame and Clarisse Beaudésert were present; and 
the latter, more by way of breaking the silence 
by saying something, than influenced by any serious 
apprehension, said : 

‘I suppose, dear Adrienne, that the condition of 
immediate separation conceded and subscribed to by 
those tiger-hearted Delpechs can, if necessary, be 
legally enforced ?’ 

Lightning seemed to leap at the remark from 
Adrienne’s darkened heavy eyes, and she glared at 
Clarisse as if the words had stabbed her. _ Mastering 
herself, she turned and hid her face in the pillows of 
the couch upon which she was reclining, was soon 
apparently asleep, and Madame Beaudésert withdrew 
with Clarisse upon tiptoe. They were no sooner gone, 
than Adrienne started up,-made her way quietly 
to the library, selected a Lyon directory, made a 
memorandum with her pencil, and then ringing the 
bell, desired the answering servant to have a close 
carriage in waiting at the back entrance to the 
chateau within ten minutes. 

‘La Rue St Martin, Numéro 19—do you know it? 
The residence of M. l’Avocat Dufresne?’ said Made- 
moiselle Beaudésert, in answer to the questioning bow 
of the coachman ; and was immediately driven off. 

M. l’Avocat Dufresne’s new and interesting client 
was so thickly veiled and muffled up that, had she 
been personally known to him, he would have failed 
to recognise her, as she placed a heavy fee upon the 
table, and in a low trembling voice recited the condi- 
tions of the signed accord, suppressing names of 
course, and asked if such a pre-contract could be 
enforced against the possible opposition of the 
husband. 
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‘Certainly not, mademoiselle. An accord stipulat- 
ing that a husband shall not be a husband, is not 
worth the ink consumed in writing it out. That is, 
no doubt, very well known to some, at least, of the 
parties that have subscribed such a document.’ 

‘Thank you, monsieur; that is all I require to 
know.’ 

Adrienne’s mind was made up from that moment, 
nor did she feel the slightest irresolution as to the 
course she would follow, lead her whithersoever it 
might; to a shameful death, there could be little 
doubt, for the baffled Delpechs would in their rage 
be sure to persist in accusing her of criminal com- 
plicity in their dreadful crime; and circumstances 
would, it was useless to attempt concealing from 
herself, give colour and coherence to all they said. 
For all that, she would, and she exulted to thihk it 
was still possible to say she would now do her duty, 
leaving the result to God.’ 

Adrienne sat up late that night, busily occupied in 
writing; slept soundly the first time for many days; 
and rising with the dawn, sent her packet of papers, 
Delpech’s letters included, to the Abbé Morlaix. The 
three ladies breakfasted as usual in Adrienne’s cham- 
ber; and Madame and Clarisse Beaudésert were both 
struck—shocked, almost, by the cheerfulness visible 
in the aspect of the supposed bride, on that the hated, 
dreaded, marriage morning! Little, however, was 
said, and that little not relating to the matter press- 
ing exclusively upon their minds, till a message was 
brought, announcing that the Messieurs Delpech 
were arrived, and waiting in the grand salon. It had 
been arranged, I should state, with the municipal 
authorities, that, in consideration of Mademoiselle 
Beaudésert’s delicate state of health, the marriage 
formalities should be gone through at the chateau. 

Madame Beaudésert and Clarisse, white, trembling 
in every limb with terror and horror, obeyed the 
implied summons; Adrienne promising to follow 
almost immediately. They found the two Delpechs, 
as stated, in the grand salon, both evidently in a 
state of great nervous excitement—the father more 
especially ; and a moment after their own entrance, 
the Abbé Morlaix, with Lisette and her husband, 
came in from a further door. No sooner did Jules 
Delpech perceive the last comers, than, surprised out 
of all self-control, he made for the door by which he 
had entered, with the apparent purpose of escaping 
from the place, but found, to his thereby greatly 
increased consternation, that it was locked on the 
outside! ‘What can all this mean?’ gleamed from 
his flurried eyes, and stood out in large drops upon his 
forehead, as he again, perforce, fronted the company, 
now increased by the silent entrance of Adrienne 
Beaudésert, who, pale, calm, lustrous as Parian 
marble, took a seat between her agitated mother and 
sister. It was difficult to interpret the expression of 
Lisette’s flushed features, but that of the abbé’s 
naturally stern countenance was unmistakably grave, 
earnest, solemn. 

‘What is the purport of all this dumb show?’ 
exclaimed the younger Delpech, assuming with some 
success a front of defiance. ‘Where are the municipal 
Officials? A priest is not required at these espousals!’ 

‘There will be no espousals,’ replied the abbé, 
‘between you, Paul Delpech, and Adrienne Beaudé- 
sert, now or hereafter.’ 

‘Ha! Does, then, Mademoiselle Beaudésert dare— 
dare, I say, refuse to ratify her promise ?’ 

*Yes; she dares refu refuse to do so, at the 
peril, you know, of her life. I know all, and from 


This announcement elicited cries of terror and 
dismay from Madame and Clarisse Beaudésert; Paul 
Delpech champed a bitter malediction, and his fear- 
mastered father again distractedly essayed to open 


the door, close to which he had remained standing. 
Adrienne alone was calm, unmoved; but as for 
Lisette, she was only kept from instant and violent 
interference by a forbidding gesture from the abbé, 
and her husband’s eager remonstrance: ‘ Doucement 
—doucement, bonne femme; thy turn will come 
presently, never fear!’ 

‘It appears,’ resumed M. Morlaix, ‘from the papers 
I hold in my hand, that you, Jules and Paul Delpech, 
accuse Adrienne Beaudésert of having obtained of you 
a poisonous drug, named, for the occasion, poudre 
rosé, by which she destroyed the life of her aged 
relative, Madame de Vautpré. Is that so ?’ 

‘First, Monsieur l’Abbé,’ exclaimed Paul Delpech, 
whose natural audacity was sustained by drink, early 
as it was, ‘tell us by what right or authority you 
presume to ask such insolent questions ?’ 

‘Task them in order to ascertain, before invoking 
justice, whether the horrible tale is or is not an 
invention.’ 

‘We shall say nothing,’ hastily interposed Delpech 
senior, forestalling his son’s reply. He fancied the 
abbé was desirous of hushing up the matter after, 
if possible, relieving Mademoiselle Beaudésert’s con- 
science of the burden that oppressed it. This thought 
gave him momentary courage. 

* Are you aware that the punishment of the galleys 
awaits those who, for the sake of obtaining money 
or other advantages, invent and circulate false 
accusations ?’ 

‘Prove any accusation we have made to be false,’ 
retorted Paul Delpech; ‘and let me assure you, 
Monsieur l’Abbé, that you are playing with the life 
of your fair protégée. We should not, in any case, go 
to the scaffold alone, take my word for it.’ 

‘That is not so certain,’ replied the abbé, with 
unmoved sternness. ‘Your wicked design may have 
miscarried ; in fact, it did miscarry—in proof whereof, 
I have to inform you that a post-mortem examination, 
performed, at my instance, within twenty-four hours 
of death, clearly established the fact, that Madame 
de Vautpré died from natural causes only.’ 

A cry, a shout, a scream of women echoed those 
blessed words: Adrienne was in a moment clinging 
to the reverend speaker’s knees; Madame Beaudésert 
seemed inclined to cast herself into his arms; Lisette, 
in a state of intense inflammation, shook her little fists 
at the cowering Delpechs, prevented only from trans- 
forming her threats into deeds by Claude’s fast hold 
of her skirt, and iterated, ‘ Doucement—doucement, 
Lisette; it will be thy turn presently, never fear.’ 

‘Calm yourself, my child,’ said the abbé, as soon as 
he could make himself heard, and raising Adrienne, 
‘and you, Madame Beaudésert ; the end of this matter 
is not yet.’ 

Paul Delpech, stunned, overborne for a while, reas- 
sumed by a violent effort his previous effrontery, and 
said in a sneering tone: ‘Then, monsieur, if your 
post-mortem examination was skilfully conducted, 
the poudre rosé was but an innocent, harmless 
powder after all; have it so, if you will—and now, 
mon pere, you and I may as well leave this good 
company —for a time!’ 

*Not so fast, if you please; your intention may, I 
repeat, have been evil enough—the poudre rosé you 
furnished, a poisonous drug: that is quite another 
question, upon which Madame Claude Simonet here 
can throw some light.’ 

‘Ha, ha! cursed rascals!’ shouted Claude; ‘now 
look to yourselves.’ 

‘ Tais-toi, Claude,’ interrupted Lisette; ‘this is 
what I have to say. For certain reasons, I had come 
to entertain strong suspicions of Messieurs Delpech ; 
and I said to myself, after receiving, as I did, the 
packet of poudre rosé, nicely sealed up, from Paul 
Delpech : “ Lisette, my girl, thou hast persuaded thy 
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unsuspecting young mistress to have secret dealings 
with two good-for-nothings—if there are any in 
France—it behoves thee, therefore, as an honest girl, 
to see no harm comes of it. Who knows what infernal 
drug this is which they palm off as poudre ros¢? Not 
thou, Lisette; and therefore, to avoid all chance of 
evil, keep the sealed packet carefully locked up, and 
when mademoiselle asks thee for the magical poudre 
rosé, give her instead—well, what think you ?—some 
of her own red dentifrice.” Ha, ha! Messieurs les 
Empoisonneurs, that disarranges your fine plans, does 
it? And look here, my friends!’ added Lisette, 
foaming over with exultation—‘ here is your precious 
packet, unopened, sealed up, just as you gave it me! 
and I hope, for your sakes, it will be found enough 
to poison a thousand horses!’ 

The exclamations that followed this speech must 
be left to the imagination, as well as Claude’s 
obstreperous curvetings and gesticulations. 

‘There is nothing in the packet,’ said the elder 
Delpech, hoarsely, ‘nothing but bean-flour. Let us go!’ 

‘That fact must be first ascertained,’ replied the 
abbé, ‘till which time, you cannot leave the chateau. 
And now, dear child, and you, my friends, let us re- 
tire, and return God thanks for this great deliverance.’ 

The poudre rosé was nothing but coloured bean- 
flour; the Delpechs were, nevertheless, prosecuted 
for the conspiracy, and sentenced to severe punish- 
ments. Of the further domestic history of the 
distinguished French family, resident in the south of 
France, of which the foregoing narrative supplies a 
hastily sketched episode, I know nothing except from 
the French journals, wherein I have read of two 
marriages, and, I think, five births, but not, as yet, 
one death, having occurred among the descendants of 
the Beaudéserts. 


A WORLD IN THE MARKET. 


Wuen Christopher Columbus presented himself 
before John II. of Portugal, in the year 1484, and 
unfolded to him a plan for sailing out into the 
unknown western sea, in the expectation of thus 
reaching the Indies, it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that the monarch was for a time incredulous, and 
that his courtiers considered the enthusiast to be 
fanatical, if not altogether mad. For the project of 
finding land in this way was opposed to the accumu- 
lated prejudices of centuries. It was still believed 
by the mass of mankind, and by none more thoroughly 
than by the learned professors of the day, that the 
earth was a flat disc, surrounded by the unfathomable 
ocean; and that not only was it folly and madness 
to attempt its transit, but if crossed, the intrepid 
voyager would reach some unimagined and unimagin- 
able monstrosity. Yet more enlightened views were 
entertained by a few. Two centuries before, Dante 
had intimated his belief in an unknown portion of | 
the globe. And at this very time, a contemporary | 
of Columbus, the Florentine poet Pulci, in his 
Morgante Maggiore, makes the devil say of the fable 
concerning the Pillars of Hercules: 


Know that this theory is false ; his bark 

The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 

The western wave, a smooth and level plain : 
Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mould; 
And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set 

The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way. 
Men shall descry another hemisphere, 

Since to one common centre all things tend, 
So earth, by curious mystery divine, 

Well balanced hangs amid the starry spheres. 
At our antipodes are cities, states, 


And throngéd empires ne'er descried of yore. 


That Columbus ever saw this passage, which so 
singularly anticipates his own discoveries and those 
of Copernicus, is not likely. But meanwhile he was 
not only dreaming, but working out a theory which 
was soon to be verified. Often as the story of his 
life has been told, it may be interesting to select from 
it a few facts illustrating the process by which he 
arrived at the discovery of the New World, and the 
difficulties with which he had to contend. 

A native of Genoa, he entered on a nautical life at 
the age of fourteen, and seems to have been engaged 
for about twenty years in the dangers and adventures 
which attended his profession during that troublous 
age. About the year 1470, we find him settled in 
Portugal as a chart-maker; and soon after he married 
the orphan daughter of Bartolomeo Mojiis de Peres- 
trello, a navigator of some note, who had shared 
largely in the Portuguese expeditions of discovery 
along the African coast. Having access to this man’s 
journals and charts, and being in frequent communi- 
cation with those sea-farers who were to be found in 
the neighbouring ports, and from whom he procured 
the most accurate information on all points connected 
with his business, his curiosity was aroused as to the 
immense ocean which stretched to the west. The 
history of the manner in which his theory of the 
Indies was developed is very unsatisfactory. Our 
only authority is his son and biographer, Ferdinand, 
who says that his father classified under three heads 
the reasons which led to his discovery. These were— 
1. The nature of things; 2. The authority of learned 
writers ; 3. The reports of navigators. 

Under the first head, he started with the principle 
of the Ptolemaic system that the earth is a globe. 
According to this view, the circumference at the 
equator was divided into twenty-four hours of fifteen 
degrees each. Sixteen hours, stretching from the 
Asiatic city of Thinw to the Canary Islands, were 
known; the other eight, making one-third of the 
whole, were unaccounted for. He argued that some 
portion of this space would be occupied by the eastern 
extremity of Asia; the rest must be ocean, and might 
be traversed. ‘The principle of his argument was 
quite correct; but he was led into a very evident 
error by the false calculations of the time. He sup- 
posed the globe to be much smaller than it really is; 
the known land occupied only one-third of the 
circumference. Had he known the real distance, 
perhaps even his great mind would have quailed 
before the immensity of the enterprise. 

To support his argument, he adduced the opinions 
of learned writers, for from very early ages there 
had been a vague and floating notion that land did 
exist far to the west of Spain. Among others, 
Seneca, in his Jfedea, distinctly prophesies that 
‘there wili come an age in later years when the 
ocean will loose the bonds of things, and a great 
country be discovered; for another, like Typhus, 
shall lay bare a new world, and Thule shall no longer 
be the extremity of the earth.’ Strabo also asserted 
that the ocean bathes India—that name being used 
generally for all Asia—on the east, and Spain on the 
west, and may easily be crossed. 

Under the third head, Columbus gave the testimony 
of navigators. ‘There were numerous reports abroad 
of islands lying a few hundred leagues to the west 
of the mainland. He discredited their existence, as 
numerous expeditions had been made in quest of 
them, without any result; but there were curious 
stories told, which could only be explained on the 
supposition of there being land somewhere. ‘Thus, 
one voyager had picked up,’ says Ferdinand, ‘a piece 
of wood ingeniously wrought, but not with iron; by 
which, the winds having been west for many days, 
he guessed that that piece of wood came from some 
island that way.’ Another asserted that ‘there had 
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been canes found at sea, so thick, that every joint 
would hold above four quarts of wine’—evidently 
the bamboo. Many such accounts were related. 

The views thus forced upon Columbus were 
strengthened by his correspondence with Paulo 
Toscanelli, a learned Florentine doctor, who adopted 
his opinion, and furnished him with much informa- 
tion, gathered chiefly from the works of Marco Polo 
and Sir John Mandeville, and with a chart, in which 
he placed India about four thousand miles distant 
from Spain, with the islands of Antilla and Japan 
on the way. At this time, also, the astrolabe, an 
instrument out of which the modern quadrant is an 
improvement, was first applied to seamanship, and 
made navigation in the open sea much more easy 
and certain. 

From 1474, the date of his correspondence With 
Toscanelli, when we may assume that his views had 
taken definite shape, there is an almost entire blank 
of ten years in his history. We are told incidentally 
that he went to Iceland; but he does not appear to 
have learned anything from its people as to their early 
voyages to the northern coast of America. In 1484 
we find him detailing his plan to John of Portugal, 
who promoted so largely the expeditions to the south 
of Africa, and, round Africa, to India. This monarch 
was so far interested as to refer the proposal first to a 
scientific junto, and then to a council of prelates and 
learned men, both of which rejected it as extravagant 
and unadvisable. John, however, was not quite satis- 
fied; and so having managed to get from Columbus his 
charts and documents, he secretly sent a caravel, with 
instructions to attempt the route. We cannot regret 
that, after battling with the waves for some days, the 
pilots put back, and ridiculed the whole project; 
since, had they succeeded, the honour of the discovery 
would have been taken from its rightful claimant. 

No sooner had Columbus discovered this ungenerous 
plot, than he left Portugal in indignation. Where he 
went, is not certain; it is said by some that he 
repaired to his native city of Genoa, and tried to get 
assistance from it; by others, that he crossed at once 
into Spain. It appears that before he left he sent his 
brother Bartholomew to seek support from England. 
The result of this mission may be stated at once. 
Bartholomew proceeded on his journey, but was cap- 
tured and plundered by a corsair, and reduced to such 
poverty, that he could do nothing, for some years, but 
keep himself alive by chart-making. When he was 
able to make his application, he met with a much 
more liberal reception from Henry VII. than Christo- 
pher had found elsewhere. The king expressed his 
willingness to engage in the enterprise, and Bartholo- 
mew set forth in high spirits to inform his brother, 
but learned on his road that the discovery had been 
already made, and that he had actually embarked on 
a second voyage. 

But this was nine years later, and meanwhile 
Christopher was painfully working his way to success. 
After quitting Lisbon, we see him detailing his views 
to the Spanish nobility, more especially to the 
Dukes of Medina Sidonia and Medina Celi, whose 
names the Moorish wars have made illustrious. They 
both looked with favour on his project, but feared to 
run the risk of so immense an undertaking. The 
latter, however, procured for him an introduction to 
the Spanish monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella. These 
sovereigns were fully occupied with the war with 
Granada, then at its height. After some delay, 
Columbus gained an audience, and it was arranged 
that the matter should be referred to a council. 

This council was held at Salamanca, and com- 
prised all the most learned ecclesiastics, doctors, 
astronomers, and cosmographers who could be 
gathered together. The account of it is interesting. 
A simple, self-taught mariner was opposed to all the 


learning and bigotry of the day ; and certainly, few 
ever sank so low in the depths of monastic intolerance 
and scholastic narrow-mindedness, as the Spanish 
ecclesiastics who established the Inquisition. He 
could scarcely treat of nautical matters; he had to 
engage in theological arguments, and meet the cita- 
tions of numerous texts from the sacred volume, 
which his theories were said to controvert. Nor was 
Scripture alone quoted ; the authority of the Fathers 
was adduced. The silly argument of Lactantius was 
held most weighty. ‘Is there any one so foolish,’ he 
asks, ‘as to believe that there are antipodes, with 
their feet opposit¢ to ours; people who walk with 
their heels upwards, and their heads hanging down ? 
—that there is a part of the world in which all things 
are topsy-turvy; where the trees grow with their 
branches downwards, and where it rains, hails, and 
snows upwards?’ St Augustine, too, had declared 
the theory of antipodes untenable, since it was impos- 
sible that the race of Adam could have crossed the 
ocean; and to suppose two creations was at variance 
with the Bible narrative. Other opinions of like 
force were brought forward. Moreover, it was urged 
that, even granting to the earth a spherical form, it 
was impossible that the heavens could be globular, and 
that therefore the other hemisphere could only be a 
dark chaotic mass. Another objector maintained that, 
even if a ship should succeed in reaching India by 
that route, she could never return; for the earth was 
shaped like a mountain, the descent of which was 
easy though dangerous, but which it would be utterly 
impossible ever to reascend, from the yielding nature 
of the waters. 

Columbus answered boldly : his zeal was intensified 
by the opposition offered to him, and, doubtless, there 
was not a little scorn in the flash of his eye and the 
intonation of his voice, as he disposed of their childish 
arguments, As for the Scriptural quotations, he 
remarked that the inspired writers were not technical 
cosmographers, but spoke figuratively, adopting such 
popular views as would best serve to enforce their 
spiritual lessons. He honoured the Fathers a3 valu- 
able religious guides, but ventured to call in question 
their scientific knowledge and philosophical acquire- 
ments; he shewed that if many of the ancients held 
the earth to be flat, other and no less illustrious men 
adopted the Ptolemaic system. He illustrated from 
his own travels that wherever a voyager goes he sees 
still a round firmament, changing with his position, 
and shewing no sign of termination. Instead of 
admitting that he was going counter to Scripture, he 
quoted, from its magnificent prophecies, passages in 
support of his views, and even, as he thought, alluding 
to himself. 

His arguments were not altogether unavailing; he 
converted many to his views; but the bigotry and 
pride of the majority were too firmly settled to be 
overcome by an obscure foreigner. After keeping 
him in suspense for many weary months, the council 
published its decision against him. This did not 
lead to his immediate dismissal ; he remained at the 
court in uncertainty for several years, sometimes on 
the point of leaving in disgust, but detained by vague 
promises ; at others, joining in the military excite- 
ment of the time, in the hope of gaining influence for 
the prosecution of his life’s work. He made many 
enemies, who considered him a dangerous and mis- 
chievous man, whose tenets were likely to subvert 
the good old doctrines of theology and science which 
they inherited from their fathers. But he also made 
friends, who, if they did not wholly believe in 
his theory, were at least anxious to help him in 
seeking to prove it. By their aid, another council 
was appointed, four or five years after that called at 
Salamanca. Its opinion was still more decisive than 
that of the first ; it reported that the project was vain 
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and impossible—far too fanciful an enterprise for 
so mighty a nation to undertake. The sovereigns 
accepted the verdict of this junto, and informed him 
of their determination not to enter on the work at 
present, 

Here was a crisis. Columbus was now about forty- 
six years old. He had spent six years—years of 
matured wisdom, and at a time of life when every 
winter told on his physical energy, in the expectation 
of ultimate assistance; and now his hopes were 
crushed. What should he do? Where should he go? 
Should he commence the weary work again? go to 
some other court and curry favour, with the proba- 
bility of a similar result ?—should he be willing once 
more 


To lose good days, that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To spend to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 

To feed on Hope, to pine with Fear and Sorrow; 
To fret his soul with crosses and with cares; 

To eat his heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be outdone? 


Or should he give up the struggle, and, believing 
that he held in his hand an inestimable blessing for 
the world, let it wither unbestowed because of the 
world’s incredulity ? 

No; he could not resign the cause; he had been 
inspired to preach and to do, or to perish in the 
doing; he would go to France, and seek help there. 
Acting on this resolution, he set out on the journey ; 
but he was never to reach France. On his road, 
dispirited and wayworn, he knocked at the convent 
of Santa Maria de Rabida, about half a league distant 
from the Andalusian port of Palos, and asked for a 
crust of bread and a drop of water. The prior, Juan 
Perez de Marchena, took him in, and was not long in 
discovering the great mind which a pauper’s clothing 
could not hide. He learned the story of his life. 
He listened to the glorious project, and shared in the 
lofty enthusiasm of his guest. He collected his 
friends; zealous students, shrewd navigators, and 
keen merchants from the town of Palos. This little 
council knew better and saw further than the learned 
assemblages at Lisbon, and Salamanca, and Cordova. 
Its members urged him to prosecute his plan with 
vigour; but as they were Spaniards, and were loath 
to let Spain lose the honour of the undertaking, they 
urged him to renew his suit in that country. The 
honest prior had formerly been confessor to Queen 
Isabella. He went to her at Santa Fé, and persuaded 
her to send once more for Columbus. He came, and 
found the whole court in a tumult of triumph at the 
conclusion of the great war against the infidel 
Moors. The Spaniard, Clemencin, has sketched his 
portrait: ‘A man obscure, and but little known at 
this time, followed the court. Confounded with the 
crowd of importunate applicants, feeding his imagina- 
tion in the corners of antechambers with the pompous 
project of discovering a world, melancholy and 
dejected in the midst of general rejoicing, he beheld 
with indifference, and almost with contempt, the con- 
clusion of a conquest which swelled all bosoms with 
jubilee, and seemed to have reached the utmost 
bounds of desire. man was Christopher 
Columbus.’ 

As soon as time could be spared, after further 
months of waiting, his project was again enter- 
tained, but not with immediate success. It was 
arranged to fit out an expedition; but Columbus 
demanded privileges which offended the pride of 
Ferdinand. He insisted on being appointed admiral 
and viceroy of whatever countries he should discover, 
and on receiving a tenth part of all the royal income 
from them. If he failed, he expected no return; but 


if he succeeded, he thought that these honours were 
not too great compensation for the great work which 
he alone could initiate and carry out, and to which he 
had devoted his life. The monarch thought they were, 
No compromise could be effected. So, utterly dis- 
gusted, the high-spirited adventurer went forth once 
more. It was in February 1492 that he thovght he 
had seen the last of Spanish pusillanimity. But it 
was not to be—he was yet to secure for Spain im- 
mortal glory in having been the means of discovering 
the New World; and immortal shame, in its treatment 
of the discoverer. 
resolved to make a desperate effort. ‘They hastened 
to-the queen, and detailed to her the glorious possi- 
bility she was resigning. Her enthusiasm was 
aroused; she determined no longer to share in the 
vacillating conduct of her husband, but to engage in 
the work for and by herself. ‘I undertake the enter- 
prise for my own crown of Castille,’ she exclaimed ; 
‘and will pledge my own jewels to raise the needful 
funds!’ 

With this declaration, our narrative closes. Having 
once put her whole heart into the business, she prose- 
cuted it with energy. Before many months had 
passed, Columbus was on his way to the Indies. How 
many and heavy difficulties attended him, and how 
valiantly he overcame them all, let those who do not 
already know the exciting story, learn it from acces- 
sible biographies. We have seen tue prospect of the 
New World tossed up and down the market for 
eighteen years, handled and scrutinised, ridiculed 
and sneered at, like a trumpery piece of merchandise. 
It had found a purchaser at last. 


MY UNCLE’S REQUEST. 

Four individuals—namely, my wife, my infant son, 
my maid-of-all-work, and myself—occupy one of a 
row of very small houses in the suburbs of London. 
I am a thoroughly domestic man, and notwithstanding 
that my occupation necessitates absence from my 
mansion between the hours of 9 a.m. and 5 P.m., my 
heart is generally at home with my diminutive house- 
hold. My wife and I love regularity and quiet above 
all things; and although, since the arrival of my son 
and heir, we had not enjoyed that peace which we 
did during the first year of our married life, yet his 
juvenile, though somewhat powerful little lungs had 
as yet failed in making ours a noisy house. Our 
regularity had, moreover, remained undisturbed, and 
we got up, went to bed, dined, breakfasted, and teaed 
at the same time, day after day. 

We had been going on in this clock-work fashion 
for a year and a half, when one morning the postman 
brought to our door a letter of ominous appearance, 
and on looking at the direction, I found that it came 
from an old, rich, and very eccentric uncle of mine, 
with whom, for certain reasons, we wished to remain 
on the best of terms. *‘ What can Uncle Martin have to 
write about !’ was our simultaneous exclamation, and 
I opened it with considerable curiosity. 


House, Herts, October 17, 1857. 
‘Dear NepHew—You may perhaps have heard that 
I am forming an aviary here. A friend in Rotterdam 
has written to me to say that he has sent by the boat, 
which will arrive in London to-morrow afternoon, a 
very intelligent parrot and a fine stork. As the 
vessel arrives too late for them to be sent on the same 
night, I shall be obliged by your taking the birds 
home, and forwarding them to me the next morning. 
—With my respects to your good lady, I remain, 
your affectionate uncle, Raves Marti.’ 
We looked at each other in silence, and then my 
wife said: ‘They ’re only birds; it might have been 
worse.’ 


While on his road, his friends, 
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I said nothing, but got a book on natural history, 
and turned to ‘Stork.’ With trembling fingers i 
passed over the fact of ‘his hind toe being short, the 
middle toe long, and joined to the outer one by a 
large membrane, and by a smaller one to the inner 
toe,’ because that would not matter much for one 
night; but I groaned out to my wife the pleasant 
intelligence that ‘his height is four feet, his appetite 
extremely voracious,’ and ‘his food—frogs, mice, 
worms, snails, and eels.’ Where were we to provide a 
supper and breakfast of this description for him ? 

I went to my office, and passed anything but a 
pleasant day, my thoughts constantly reverting to our 
expected visitors. At four o’clock, I took a cab to the 
docks, and on arriving there, inquired for the ship, 
which was pointed out to me as ‘tlie one with the 
crowd upon the quay.’ On driving up, I discovered 
why there was a crowd, and the discovery did not 
bring comfort with it. On the deck, on one leg, 
stood the stork. Whether it was the sea-voyage, or 
the leaving his home, or, being a stork of high moral 

rinciple, he was grieving at the continual, and rather 
joyous and exultant swearing of the parrot, I do not 
know, but I never saw a more melancholy-looking 
object in my life. 

I went down on the deck, and did not like the 
expression of relief that came over the captain’s 
face when he found what I had come for. The trans- 
mission of the parrot from the ship to the cab was 
an easy matter, as he was in a cage, but the stork was 
merely tethered by one leg; and although he did his 
best, when brought to the foot of the ladder, in trying 
to get up, he failed utterly, and had to be half-shoved, 
half-hauled all the way; which, as he got astride, 
after the manner of equestrians, on every other bar, 
was a work of some difficulty. I hurried him into 
the cab, and ordering the man to drive as quick as 
possible, got in with my guests. At first, I had to 
keep dodging my head about, to keep my face away 
from his bill as he turned round ; but all of a sudden 
he broke the little window at the back of the cab, 
thrust his head through, and would keep it there, 
notwithstanding I kept pulling him back. Conse- 
quently, when we drew up at my door, there was a 
mob of about a thousand strong around us. I got 
him in as quick as I could, and shut the door. 

How can I describe the spending of that evening ? 
how can I get sufficient power out of the English lan- 
guage to let you know what a nuisance that bird was 
tous? How can I tell you the cool manner in which 
he inspected our domestic arrangements ?—walking 
slowly into rooms, and standing on one leg until his 
curiosity was satisfied; the expression of wretched- 
ness that he threw over his entire person when he was 
tethered to one of the banisters, and had found out 
that, owing to our limited accommodation, he was to 
remain in the hall all night; the way in which he 
ate the snails specially provided for him, verifying to 
the letter the naturalist’s description of his appetite. 
How can you, who have not had a stork staying 
with you, have any idea of the change which came 
over his temper after his supper—how he pecked at 
everybody who came near him; how he stood sentinel 
at the foot of the stairs; how my wife and I made 
fruitless attempts to get past, followed by ignominious 
retreats; how at last we out-maneuvred him by 
throwing a table-cloth over his head, and then rushing 
by him, gained the top of the stairs before he could 
disentangle himself. 

Added to all this, we had to endure language from 
that parrot which would have disgraced a pot-house ; 
indeed, so scurrilous did he become, that we had to 
take him and lock him up in the coal-hole, where, 
from fatigue, or the darkness of his bedroom, he soon 
swore himself to sleep. 

We were quite ready for rest, and the forgetfulness 


which, we hoped, sleep, that ‘balm of hurt minds,’ would 
bring with it; but our peace was not to last long. 
About 2 a.m., I was awakened by my wife, and told 
to listen; I did so, and heard a sort of scrambling 
noise outside the door. ‘What can that be?’ thought 
I. ‘He has broken his string, and is coming up 
stairs,’ said my wife; and then, remembering that the 
nursery-door was generally left open, she urged my 
immediately stopping his further progress. ‘But, my 
dear,’ said J, ‘what am I to do in my present defence- 
less state of clothing, if he should take to pecking?’ 
My wife’s expression at the idea of my considering 
myself before the baby, determined me at once, come 
what come might, to go and do him battle. Out I 
went, and sure enough, there he was on the landing, 
resting himself, after his unusual exertion, by tucking 
one leg up. He looked so subdued, that I was about 
to take him by the string and lead him down stairs, 
when he drew back his head, and in less time than it 
takes to relate, I was back in my room, bleeding pro- 
fusely from a very severe wound in the leg. I shouted 
out to the nurse to shut the door, and determined to 
let the infamous bird go where he liked. I bound up 
my leg and went to bed again; but the thought that 


-there was a stork wandering about the house, pre- 


vented me from getting any more sleep. From certain 
sounds that we heard, we had little doubt but that he 
was passing some of his time in the cupboard where 
we kept our spare crockery, and an inspection the 
next day confirmed this. 

In the morning, I ventured cautiously out, and 
finding he was in our spare bedroom, I shut the door 
upon him. I then sent for a large sack, and with the 
help of the table-cloth, and the boy who cleans our 
shoes, we got him into it without any further personal 
damage. I took him off in this way to the station, 
and sent him and the parrot off to my uncle by the 
first train. 

We have determined that, taking our chance about 
a place in my uncle’s will or not, we will never again 
have anything to do with any foreign animals, 
however much he may ask and desire it. 


EARLY SUGGESTION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Tue experiments of Franklin in drawing down the 
electric spark from a passing thunder-cloud in June 
1752—preceded as they were by a few months by 
Dabilard’s similar experiments, on Franklin’s suggestion, 
at Marly, near Paris—were regarded with much interest 
throughout Europe. As far as known, Franklin and the 
other great experimenters in this line of investigation 
entertained no conception of the possible application of 
electricity to the purposes of a telegraph; but this 
thought occurred to an obscure person residing at 
Renfrew in Scotland, within seven months of Franklin’s 
celebrated kite experiment. Such fully appears from the 
following communication to the Scots Magazine of 
February 1753: 


* To the Author of the Scots Magazine. 
* Renfrew, Feb, 1, 1753. 
*Srm—It is well known to all who are conversant in 


electrical experiments, that the electric power may be 
propagated along a small wire from one place to another, 
without being sensibly abated by the length of its pro- 
gress. Let, then, a set of wires, equal in number to the 
letters of the alphabet, be extended horizontally between 
two given places, parallel to one another, and each of 
them about an inch distant from that next to it. At 
every twenty: yards’ end, let them be fixed in glass, or 
jewellers’ cement, to some firm body, both to prevent 
them from touching the earth or any other non-electric, 
and from breaking by their own gravity. Let the electric 
gun-barrel be placed at right angles with the extremities 
of the wires, and about an inch below them. Also let 


the wires be fixed in a solid piece of glass, at six inches 
| from the end; and let that part of them which reaches 
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from the glass to the machine, have sufficient spring and 
stiffness to recover its situation after having been brought 
in contact with the barrel. Close by the supporting 
glass, let a ball be suspended from every wire ; and about 
a sixth or an eighth of an inch below the balls, place the 
letters of the alphabet, marked on bits of paper, or any 
other substance that may be light enough to rise to the 
electrified ball; and at the same time, let it be so con- 
trived that each of them may reassume its proper place 
when dropped. All things constructed as above, and the 
minute previously fixed, I begin the conversation with 
my distant friend in this manner. Having set the elec- 
trical machine agoing as in ordinary experiments, suppose 
I am to pronounce the word Sir ; with a piece of glass, or 
any other electric per se, 1 strike the wire S, so as to bring 
it in contact with the barre], then i, then 7, all in the 
same way ; and my correspondent, almost in the same 
instant, observes these several characters rise in order to 
the electrified balls at his end of the wires. Thus I spell 
away as long as I think fit ; and my correspondent, for 
the sake of memory, writes the characters as they rise, 
and may join and read them afterwards as often as he 
inclines. Upon a signal given, or from choice, I stop the 
machine; and taking up the pen in my turn, I write down 
whatever my friend at the other end strikes out. 

* If anybody should think this way tiresome, let him, in- 
stead of the balls, suspend a range of bells from the roof, 
equal in number to the letters of the alphabet ; gradually 
decreasing in size from the bell A to Z: and from the 
horizontal wires, let there be another set reaching to the 
several bells—one, namely, from the horizontal wire A to 
the bell A, another from the horizontal wire B to the bell 
B, &e. Then let him who begins the discourse bring the 
wires in contact with the barrel, as before; and the elec- 
trical spark, breaking on bells of different size, will inform 
his correspondent by the sound what wires have been 
touched. And thus, by some practice, they may come to 
understand the language of the chimes in whole words, 
without being put to the trouble of noting down every 
letter. 

*The same thing may be otherwise effected. Let 
the balls be suspended over the characters as before, but 
instead of bringing the ends of the horizontal wires in 
contact with the barrel, let a second set reach from the 
electrified cake, so as to be in contact with the horizontal 
ones; and let it be so contrived at the same time, that 
any of them may be removed from its corresponding hori- 
zontal by the slightest touch, and may bring itself again 
into contact when left at liberty. This may be done by 
the help of a small spring and slider, or twenty other 
methods, which the least ingenuity will discover. In this 
way, the characters will always adhere to the balls, 
excepting when any one of the secondaries is removed 
from contact with its horizontal; and then the letter at 
the other end of the horizontal will immediately drop 
from its ball. But I mention this only by way of variety. 

‘Some may perhaps think, that although the electric 
fire has not been observed to diminish sensibly in its pro- 

through any length of wire that has been tried 
hitherto, yet as that has never exceeded some thirty or 
forty yards, it may be reasonably supposed, that in a far 
greater length it would be remarkably diminished, and 
probably would be entirely drained off ia a few miles by 
the surrounding air. To prevent the objection, and save 
longer argument, lay over the wires from one end to the 
other with a thim-coat of jewellers’ cement. This may be 
done for a trifle of additional expense; and as it is an 
electric per se, will effectually secure any part of the fire 
from mixing with the atmosphere.—I am, &c. C. M.’ 


Who was C. M., who thus appears, at so early a period, 
to have had so intelligent an idea of this most wonderful 
of all the applications of electricity ?* From a communi- 
cation in the Commonwealth (Glasgow newspaper), it seems 
very probable that he was Charles Marshall, residing 


* There had been experiments by members of the Royal Society 
at Shooters’ Hill in 1747, from which it became certain that elec- 
tricity could be conducted through two miles of wire; but this 
simple truth falls evidently short of C. M.’s suggestion. 


afterwards in Well Meadow, Paisley—a person of whom 
we have only this reminiscence from an aged lady, that 
he was ‘a very clever man,’ who had formerly resided in 
Renfrew, and ‘ who could light a room with coal-reek 
—_ and make lightning speak and write upon the 
Ww. 


A SONG OF THE SEASON. 


Yet once again, before we part, 
Fill high the bowl for me, 

And drink to every human heart, 
Where’er the same may be! 

Success to each untiring hand 
That throws the shuttle now, 

That works the mine, that tills the land, 
Or guides the ocean-plough ! 


The rich we also gladly drink— 
Long may their wealth endure! 

And let them learn betimes to think 
Less hardly of the poor— 

That shapeless form they blindly dread, 
That spectre of their thought, 

Is dumbly praying to be led, 
And pining to be taught. 


We drink the lover and his ‘ove, 
The artist and his art, 
The priest who lifts to God above 
The worldly weighted heart; 
The poet sowing seeds of light ; 
The warder on the tower, 
Who watches through the troubled night 
The invading march of power. 


We drink the small unconquered band 
Beneath an Indian sky, 

Soon may the sword in every hand 
Be sheathed in Victory! 

The tempered blade has lost its edge 
With smiting nations through, 

And well we can afford to pledge 
The stricken conquered too. 


Now yet again fill high the bow|, 
Though not for fame or worth, 
And drink to every wretched soul 
Without one friend on earth; 
Beat on, unjudged by us, lone heart ; 
The Judge who sits unseen 
Beholds thee, not as now thou art, 
But as thou mightst have been. 


In solemn silence drink the slave 
In whom the hope remains 

To wed with freedom in the grave, 
Or live—divorced from chains. 

We drink th’ oppressed of every clime, 
The chained of every hue; 

Soon may the chafing hand of Time 
Wear every fetter through ! 


The ruddy blaze begins to fall ; 
Draw closer round the fire ; 
Bring out the choicest wine of all— 
Fill every goblet higher ; 
And gently touch, before we part, 
A chord of finer tone, 
And pray that every human heart 
Be happy as our own! R. R. 
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